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were bidding them farewell at tho landing, 
and thanking them for their kindness, Xc., 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





(Tas New Nationa, Exa does not hold itself rceponsible 
for views expressed by correspondents. Well written and 


tateresting communications will be gladly received.) 





Letter from Mississippi. 


FLOREYVILLE, BOLIVAR Co., MISs., 
October 4, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 


While resting in the office of my friend, 
Col. Bruce—the sheriff of this county—I 
thought a line or so concerning what we have 
seen thus far-—on our tour with the Governor 
‘in canvassing the State—would not be amiss. 

At the request of the Governor, I agreed 

accompany him as far as my previous en- 
gagement with my friends, Hon. John R. 
Ireland would per- 


Lynch and Col, 8. J. 
me. 


OUR TRIP. 


We left Vicksburg on Saturday, 28th ult., 


on the steamer Pargoud, for Meyersvill 


and arrived there early on Sunday morning ; 
we were met and kindly taken care of by 
Sheriff Scott, (for sherifls, you know, in this 
State, are among our monied officers, and 
they always show strangers that the rough 
duties of their offices do not wear off the fine 
edges of their hospitality,) Representatives 
Griggs and Houston, Captain Pressley, and 
After enjoying such a breakfast as 
only sheriffs’ wives can prepare, buggies and 
wagons were brought up and placed at our 
We immediately availed ourselves 


others. 


disposal. 
of the pleasure of riding through the su 
rounding country. 


by the owners of the fields were as good 


sermon to us on that Sabbath morn as could 


be heard from the pulpit. 


as to see God manifested in the flesh. 


On Monday, according to appointment, the 
people from the country commenced coming 
into town early in the morning, and by 12 
o’clock we had as large a crowd as we could 
expect on the first day of the week in picking 
Representative Griggs called the 
meeting to order, and, amidst the cheers of 


season. 


the assembled crowd, introduced 
GOVERNOR POWER. 


The Governor gave them a good, whole- 
some, and effective speech of about an hour’ 


length. 
still more effective. 


vast audience. 
The next speaker was our friend 


G. W. DAVENPORT. 


He followed in the strain of the Governor, 
and being known to many persons in the 
audience from infancy, they took peculiar 
pleasure in listening to a speech from him. 
He gave them very substantial reasons for 


preferring Grant to Greeley; and, judgin 


from their frequent expressions of approval, 
they will heed his advice and express them- 


selves at the polls next November. 


And the task of closing was allotted to 


your humble 
CIVIS. 


We tried to take up what the Governor and 
Mr. Davenport left out, and told them what 
* we thought about letting our erring brother 


Greeley go from the Republican party in th 


same manner he was willing to let our erring 


sister States go in 1861. 


The people were enthusiastic for Grant 


and Wilson, and I do not know but that w 


made some converts from the white ranks of 


Greeley and Brown. The county is in a fin 


condition under the leadership of Messrs. 
Scott, Griggs, Houston, Jones, Goodman, 
There being no boat coming 
up just about the time we were ready to start, 
we took a wagon ride of about fifty-five miles 
through a beautiful country, to our next 


and others. 


destination, 
GREENVILLE, 


And here, sir, if you wish to see one of 
the most beautiful little Yankee towns in the 
sunny South, squatting like a lovely swan on 
the banks of the noble Mississippi, just come 
A committee, headed by 
Professor J. P. Ball, formerly of Cincinnati, 
met us and escorted us to apartments pro- 
Being somewhat weary, we re- 
tired without any extraordinary formalities. 
The next day the town was well filled with 
people from the surrounding country, and 
in answer to music they formed a cavalry 


to Greenville. 


vided for us. 


procession and paraded the streets. 


For hours before the time appointed for 
the speaking, the citizens, without distinc- 


tion of celor or politics, called to pay the 
respects to the Governor. 


pagne, and smoking pure Habanas—allo 
us, however, to say that our drinking ende 


in puffing a Habana for every drink our 


friends took. After the usual courtesies tl 


vast crowd assembled on an open square 


beautifully shaded with trees, and after 


short opening speech by Chance)lor Stafford, 
we gave the crowd our reasons for asking the 
As 
stated above, Greenville is a beautiful little 
town, of about twenty-five hundred inhabi- 
It has been but recently built up, 
and everything about it looks fresh and neat. 


support of Grant instead of Greeley. 


tants. 


Prof. J. Ball, the famous artist, formeriy 


Cincinnati, is located there with his family, 


and is doing a fine business at his profession 
there being no opposition to him. He 
‘also president of the Board of Supervisors 


the county. lis son is deputy clerk in the 
circuit clerk’s office, and is rendering satis- 
Among the leading politicians are 
Senator Gray, J. Allen Ross, O. Winslow, 
And among the rising 
‘oung men of the town are J. D. Werles and 
The former has been recently 
admitted to the bar of Washington county, 


faction. 
J. D. Webster, et a’. 


. W. Piles. 


And the agreeable feel- 
ing and gladness with which we beheld the 
vast, vast cotton-fields, covered with the 
finest cotton we ever saw, and cultivated 
(and in great many cases owned) by the col- 
ored people ; and the contentment exhibited 


To see God man- 
ifested in nature is sometimes as impressive 


Ilis remarks against Greeley were 
effective, Lut his laudations of Grant were 
He was repeatedly 
cheered, and closed amid the hurrahs of the 


And all parties 
indulged in drinking fine, sparkling cham- 


that you need not thank us for (with a whisper 
in our individual ear) ‘‘ we are going to make 
you reciprocate some day!’ 

And a pleasant tmp of about sixty miles 
up the Mississippi, on the steamer ‘‘Helena,”’ 
brought us to this, our next place, of which 
we will write in our mats. 

CivIs. 


Letter from Indianu. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 7, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era : 

Hon. James Lynch, of Mississippi, by in- 
vitation of our State Central Committee, was 
invited to make five speeches in our State, 
commencing October Ist, at New Albany; 
and he has met with a perfect stunning ova- 
tion throughout our State wherever he has 
addressed our citizens. His receptions at 
Richmond, Indianay sas, Terre Haute, and 
Evansville exceeded any political demon- 
strations we have had during the present 
camgaign. He has been doing noble work 
in our State the last week, mzkt and day. 
It is useless to attempt a description of his 
speeches. He is one of the finest scholars 
in the United States, and a_ finished 
orator. If I possessed the power of da- 
guerreotyping tone, speech, and manner, I 
might give some faint sketch of his efforts in 
behalf of Republicanism; but this late in 
the day, to give any one of his masterly 
efforts in detail would be superfluous. Re- 
publicans and Democrats unite in saying they 
were the best delivered during the present 
campaign. The torchlight demonstration in 
his behalf at Indianapolis was one of the 
grandest sights I ever beheld. There were 
three thousand torches in the procession, 
and there were seventy vehicles of all sorts, 
bearing representatives of the different trades 
and professions of our city, and one hundred 
persons on horseback. And at Terre Haute 
we were received bya monster torchlight 
procession over a mile long, with grand pyro- 
technic displays all along the line of march. 
The reception at Evansville was simply a 
monster display. We of. Indiana can never 
forget his herculean efforts in behalf of the 
noble old Republican party. Well may his 
adopted State be proud of him, because he is 
an honor to her wherever he goes. He was 
accompanied by Indiana’s colored Demos- 
thenes, Rev. Robert McCary, who has been 
doing noble work for the Republican party in 
Indiana this campaign. He has spoken one 
hundred and fifty times this campaign. 

Vox PoPULti. 
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Mr. Greeley’s Friends at Work. 
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A White Man anid a Colored Boy Fatally 
Shot. 


As the Democratic procession was passing 
Gay street on Thursday night, the sidewalks 
of which were crowded with men, women, 
and children, and just as the Seventeenth 
Ward were in front of the Republican head- 
uarters, some ope on the sidewalk shouted 
** Hurrah for Grant.’”?’ A shout was at once 
raised, ‘‘Go for the crowd and clean them 
out.’? This was followed by a commotion 
and a scuffle, during which a pistol shot was 
fired. It appears that Mr. Samuel Barrett, 
until lately a letter-carrier in the Baltimore 
post office, and at present employed in the 
United States Public Stores, was standing at 
the edge of the pavement, a quict spectator, 
and on the cry from those in the procession 
to rally, a man wearing a red shirt left the 
ranks and rushing up to Barrett, discharged 
the contents of his pistol into his abdomen, 
inflicting a mortal wound. The man imme- 
diately resumed his place in the ranks, and 
the procession moved on, scarcely any one 
in the throng knowing that a man had been 
hurt. Mr. Barrett at once entered the public 
house of Mr. Henry Irving and sat down. 
He was observed to look pale, and some re- 
marked that he was hurt. Drs. Morgan and 
Yeates were at once called in, and on ex- 
amining the wound pronounced it mortal. 
The family of Mr. Barrett was sent for, and 
at 1 o’clock this morning his sisters were 
with him soothing his dying moments. Mr, 
Barrett is a brother of Major Gregory Bar- 
rett of the United States army, now sta- 
tioned in Texas. He served in the Ist Mary- 
land regiment during the war, and rose from 
the ranks to the position of captain. 
‘*Policeman Charles Rhinehardt attempted 
to arrest the man who fired the shot, and in 
doing so was struck a violent blow with an 
ax on the side of the head by Patrick Clark, 
who was at once taken into custody by Po- 
liceman McNeal. Khinehardt was compelled 
to leave go his prisoner, having received a 
wound on the head, cutting his car very 
seriously, 
**Captain Barrett resides in the western 
section of the city, and has a wife and three 
children. Mrs. Barrett is confined to her 
bed-room by sickness, and, of course, is still 
ignorant of her severe loss. At 2 0’clock 
this morning a number of the most eminent 
physicians of the city were at the side of the 
dyingman. His sisters anda minister of the 
Gospel were also present at the distressing 
scene. 
‘*While the procession was passing along 
Aisquith street, when at the head of Doug- 
las street, a party of colored men cheered for 
Grant, when an excitement ensued, during 
which a pistol was fired, the ball striking 
George W. Barrett, a colored boy about fif- 
teen years of age, in the forehead, inflicting 
a wound which at midnight was feared would 
prove fatal. Dr. Diffenderifer is attending 
him. Charles Brown, Station Lively, Thomas 
White, and Samuel Perry all colored, were 
arrested and are held at the Middle Stati, 
awaiting an examination in connection with 
this last case of shooting. 
**'The police made a number of arrests of 
parties behaving disorderly along the route 
of procession, several of whom are charged 
with having cither drawn or displayed pis- 
tols. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the colored boy shot as above stated should 
bear the same name as that of the white vic- 
tim of lawlessness 

** As far as can be learned the facts of the 
shooting of the colored boy are as follows: 
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of passing the corner of Aisquith and Douglas 


streets, where a large crowd of colored per- 
sons were congregated, some one hooted at 
the procession. The men in the ranks made 
a rush for the colored people, when pistols 
were drawn and some fifty shots fired and a 
number of bricks thrown. It was at this junc- 
ture that the innocent colored boy, George 
W. Barrett, received the wound that will 
probably prove fatal. During the affray 

liceman Jehn Powers was struck on the 

ead with a brick, receiving a serious wound. 
Dr. Ford, corner of Fayette and Aisquith 
streets, dressed his wounds, which are of a 
painful but not serious character.’’ 
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About 9 o’clock, as the Second Ward was | 4 





and passed avery creditable examination. 
fe has settled down to the practice of his 
profession, and we predict for him, and wish 
dim abundant success. Mr. Piles is princi- 
pal of the school in Greenville, and is quite 
successful in “teaching the young idea how 
shoot—’’ spelling books. Among our white 
lends who contributed to our pleasure while 
in Greenville, were Judge Clark, Col. Bol- 
ton, Judge Stafford, and others. Our recep- 
tion there was certainly grand, and the friends 
may rest assured that they will not be for-}: 
gotten. But Prof, Ball told us when we 


—Among the feathered creation, the eagle 
and raven, the swan and parrot are 
centenarians. An eagle kept in Vienna died 
after a confinement of one and four- 





quest, 


Our Ballétin. 


Scenes and Incidents at the Times Election 
Returns, Corner of Twenty-Third Street— 
One Hundred and Seventy Dispatches Dise 
played. 

All day on Tuesday the people in this cit 
who had the election interests in Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, and Ohio at heart, were 
eagerly watching for the first whisper of news 
from those States. Naturally the bulletins 
were scanned through the afternoon, and 
every letter indicating the chances devoured 
with avidity. But the center of attration in 
this city was certainly at the Erie offices, cor- 
ner Twenty-third street and Broadway, where 
it was announced the New York Zimes re- 
turns would be given to the public by the 
Stereopticon Advertising Company. Cer- 
tainly their novel method of advertisement 
found general favor with the throngs of mer- 
chants, brokers, and ee gentlemen 
packed on the sidewalks and crossings that 
evening. Nothing could exceed the efficiency 
of their operators and apparatus for the rapid 
transfer of communications from the tele- 
graph wires to the illuminated canvass out- 
side. People had heard of this new bulletin 
in the morning, and were ready to see it at 
night, if, thought they, the thing can: be done. 
But they had pave doubts of its success, 
believing that the issue of the returns must 
be attended with delay consequent on the 
transmission of messages from Printing- 
house Square to Twenty-third street. ‘rhe 
facts proved them unfounded. 

A wire was laid between the office down 
town and Mr. Keeler’s office, in which the 
stereopticon is fixed; telegraph operators 
were specially engaged for the occasion, and 
just asdast as the editors of the Times re- 
ceived their specials from the three States, 
they had them repeated to the Twenty-third 
street office. There was an attaché of the 
paper in charge of matters in that place, and 
his duty was to see the messages proper! 
transferred to the glass plates by Mr. Keet- 
er’s assistants and displayed as rapidly as 
possible. From the time that cach dispatch 
was received at the up-town. office until the 
crowds in the streets read it on the canyas, 
scarcely five minutes elapsed. From the 
moment of the first announcement at 7:25 
P. M. until ‘* good-night”’? was shown, the 
interest in the peop | and its purpose never 
once abated among the people. 

This was no ordinary gathering of quid 
nuncs, Every man present had a lively sense 
of personal interest in the news for which he 
awaited. Moreover, the persons who came 
at the beginning and stayed until the end, at 

1} o’clock yesterday morning, were of the 

best classes of society. No ribald jests or 
vulgar slang found countenance or toleration 
there. Indeed, scarcely any was_ heard. 
This was an assemblage of the wealthy, well- 
to-do and commercial citizens of New York, 
who, having large pecuniary and life-long 
reasons for wishing this country a good Gov- 
ernment, had worked and hoped for the con- 
tinuance of Gen. Grant’s administration. 
There was no need of police, except to look 
after pick-pickets, whom it is only natural to 
“~~ se there would be a great many where 
well-filled wallets and costly watches were 
so numerous. Their presence for any other 
use wasneedless, Rowdies, if any sauntered 
thither, were overawed by the weight of ster- 
ling respectability, and subsided for the nonce 
into orderly citizenship. Alas! poor Tam- 
many and its Liberal friends, they were few 

and hid their diminished heads. In front of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, down Twenty-third 
street and Fifth Avenue, around the park 
opposite and in the windows of the houses 
near by, were thousands of people. Seen 
from the window of the stereopticon office 

the square und open space at the juncture of 
the streets presented the appearance of an 
immense arena filled with «1 highly-pleased 
audience, whose upturned faces formed a 
white surfice running tar up and down each 
thoroughfare, ever swaying, undulating, and 
sending forth cheers of enthusiasm. 

At 7:25 P. M. the Fifth avenue Hotel ves- 
tibule was almost impassable, so depse was 
the crowd of politicians and other people 
pressing in and out of the reading and bar 
rooms, and walking up and down the vesti- 
bule. There were the well-known leaders 
of the Republican party in this city, members 
of the State, Central, general and national 
committees, also the magnates of the several 
sections of the Democratic party in this city 
and other parts of the State.. Impromptu 
caucuses were held upon the tessellated pave- 
ment of the hotel, and mysterious whispering 
could be hear.| from obscure corners of the 
pesenge ware This was before the Times 
bulletin had made any announcement. Ina 
moment or so after the hour before ‘named, 
there was a general crush toward the stréet 
entrance, and a greater rush to the corner of 
Twenty-third street by the throng outside. 
The cause was the display on the canvas of 
the words in immense letters, the shadows 
of those on the little plate. within: “The 
New York Times Report election. returns will 
be given as rapidly as received.’’ Then fol- 
owed a pause of some minutes, during which 
the crowds grew more dense, and the even- 
ing’s excitement began. Betting men, who 
had read the afternoon’s despatches of the 
probable Republican victory, were very ac- 
tively engaged in trying to hedge where they 
had evidently lost, or get new bets where 
gains were apparent. The principal charac- 
teristic of the multitude at this time, how-' 
ever, was its silence. Nothing dednite had 
yet been heard, and a pall of wneertainty 
overhung the whole. Gradually it was dis- 
pelled, and before 84 o’clock enthusiasm con- 
trolled and gave birth to a feeling of victory 
which carried everything before it, 

At last the first despatch came from the 
Times office, and with almost incredible rap- 
idity was written on the glass plate, and 
eghown on the canvas by Mr. Keeler’s opera- 
tor. It read: ‘* Philadelphia has given Hart- 
ranft from 12,000 to 15,000, majority, at 
least.”’ Then such a cheer rent the air as 
had not been heard in this section of the city 
since the announcement of Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox Court-House. Another eamoe, 
increasing the figures, and still another, until 
they reached 23,000. At, this point the 
shouts and hand-clapping noust have fright- 
ened the horses and aroused the’ people on 
Sixth Avenue, who had not yet/heard of the 
new enterprise. Pennsylvania news grew 
better and mere decidedly victorious, aatil 
the gladness of the spectators knew no 
bounds, and they gave cheer after cheer for 
Grant, Wilson, and the New York: Tines. 
But the engvonne moment of rejoicing might 
be said to have been reached when, the bul- 
letin told, in splendid letters two feet long, 
that Ohio had gone Republican. Verbal de- 
scription is faint here. Thunders of applause 
and jubilant, shouts followed ‘each other in 
uick succession, which broke or rather, dis- 
solved mto peals of laughter asthe face of 
the canvas grew dark a moment, and lit u 
anew a portrait of a delighted Southern col- 
ored man in an attitude of exuberant dance. 
But this moment of pleasant relaxation was 

uickly followed by the good news from In- 
diana and this by that from the several 
counties of Pennsylvania. And so the = 
ple were made the recipients’ of the best 
tidings they had heard for many a day. Ini- 
mediately after the Indiana di h, came 
the portrait of the extremely Liberal candi- 
date, blowing 2 trumpet, and in thé ‘next 
picture the well-known phrase, ‘‘ Gen. raet, 
never has been defeated and he never will 
be.—H. G.’’ Loud screams of laughter and 
re-echoes of this sentence greeted its presen- 
tation, and the good humor of the people 
could not have been greater. 

Toward the end, when t passed 
and the morning air grew’ chilly, the ardor 
was unabated, and the people ‘still stood 
Moons 7 | the dark letters on the 
ground telling them of the blican con- 

Inside the hei ‘Hotel men 


ered in a 
its honor, ae one? ‘in. that. 
trlotic enough to chide the 


: were old and honored bet 
| mens Jorbo Tl the epee 





jon was 


held up so undoubtedly before their eyes. 
At 1 o’clock, after announcing that the 
Presidential election returns would be shown 
at the same place in November, and, dis- 
playing Washington, Lincoln, patriotic mot- 
toes and the Goddess of Liberty, the Times 
bid its audience £ night in three lan- 
guages—English, French, and German. 
> & oe 
. Miracle Plays. 
akg 

The world-wide interest and admiration 
created by the representation of the ‘‘Pas- 
sion Play,’’ at Ober-Ammergan, by Bavarian 
peasants and artificers, may give us some 
conception of the popul&rity of similar, though 
ruder, exhibitions among our European fore- 
fathers. Our ancestors did not enjoy the 
benefits conferred by the printing press. 
Neither were there any dramatic representa- 
tions, except such ‘* dramas’’ or “‘mysteries”’ 
or “‘miracle plays’’ as were presented, first 
by the members of religious orders and the 
schools under their charge, and later by the 
guilds or trades in the cities, and later still 
by itinerant showmen. These last repre- 
sented the characters by puppets. The show 
of ‘‘Punch and Judy,’ popular in England, 
is said to derive its ongin and name from 
Pontius Pilate and the Judeans. 

The early Christian teachers denounced 
the stage, which in its performances was in- 
terwoven with thé idolatry of the old reli- 
gions. By permission, and indeed by the aid 
of the Church, religious dramas and specta- 
cles supposed to be in conformity with the 
new faith, took the place of the profane 
drama. Even St. John Chrysostom, who 
flourished in the fourth century, wrote a trag- 
edy called ‘‘The Dying Christ,’ which was 
acted in the churches. Of necessity these 
performances deteriorated in character as 
they were popularized, until in the advancing 
light and knowledge of revived education 
they were suppressed. The Ober-Ammergan 
‘Passion Play’? remains among the very few 
notable exhibitions which are tolerated. 
Yet, as is well understood by those who ob- 
serve, we really know very little of what is 
going on in the world around us. Within 
twenty miles of this city there has been re- 
cently “enacted”? by an humble religious 
society of ignorant persons a representation 
of the Last Supper. The piece was based 
upon the well-known pieéure by Da Vinci, 
and the costumes of the disciples rigidly fol- 
lowed a cheap and gaudy-colored lithograph 
copy of the original engraving. 

The ‘‘Divine Tragedy”’ of our countryman, 
Longfellow, in which the leading events and 
teachings of the New Testament are put in 
English verse, the familiar language being 
retained, but arranged in +s memteal form, is 
the revival of the literary and dramatic work. 
of the fourth century. The Bishops of Lao- 
dicea, Apolinarius, father and son, wrote 
Greek tragedies on the leading events of the 
Old Testaments, and comedies on the domes- 
tic narratives. The models followed were 
the Greek dramas. The younger Apolina- 
rius reduced the Four Gospels and other por-- 
tions of the New Testament into Greek 
dialogues, which were rehearsed by elocu- 
tionists upon the stage. In this version the 
language of the original was retained; and 
the public declamation did for the Bishop’s 
work the “‘publishing,’’? which is much more 
suitably done for the modern poet by the 
printing press. 

The first scenic performances in England 
seem to have been the representation of 
those so-called sacred pieces. Though wan- 
dering minstrels, and especially returned pil- 
grims from the East, had given out-door reci- 
tations and presentations before that period, 
the year 1110 appeare to be the date, and 
Dunstable the place where the first scenic 
representation was enacted with fixed stage, 
prepared parts, and costumes supposed to be 
speespriate. The subject of.the «lrama. was 
the legend of St. Catherine. The author was 
Geoffrey, prior of the Abbey of Dunstable, 
and the actors were his pupils. The last 
presentation of the “sacred drama’? under 
municipal or clerical authority was at York, 
in 1586, and the secular drama ‘rose and 
flourished without loss of time on the stage 
left vacant by its predecessor.’ Previously, 
however, to this formal abdication of the 
stage by the sacred drama the secular had 
been striving for a hearing; and as the hu- 
man being has been described as ‘‘the animal 
that laughs,”’ the sacred comedies had given 
no unfrequent exercise for his risibles. Even 
upon the most solemn subjects burlesque side 
scenes were engrafted, and the most awful 
sanctions of religion travestied, as when, for 
instance, a baker who sold short weight was 
carried to perdition in his own basket, amid 
the cheers of an appreciative audietice. 

. The flood, with Noah and his family, seems 
to have been a favorite subject of these 
dramas. Noah’s wife, for some unexplained 
réason, is usually presented in these old 
plays as a vixen of the most termagant type. 
She was always averse to embarking in the 
ark, and the poet Chaucer refers: to the. 
‘sore’? (sorrow) Noah encountered “‘so that 
he might get his wife to ship.’’ In one of 

dramas she protests, in rather profane 
style, that she will not embark till she “‘sces 
more need.”” The difficulty is solved by her 
sons, who seize and bear her on board 
against her.-determined resistance. Her hus- 
band, Noah, who is waiting, cordially wel- 
comes her, to which welcome she responds 
by. boxing his ears. Certainly such perform- 
ances as these are among the things that the 
world can “willingly let ‘lie. 

A recent publication, from which these 
notes are drawn in part, compresses in about 
thirty pages a wearisome capitulation of the 
strange anachronisms and profanities of the 
‘“miracle plays.” The Being highest in 
Heaven, the creatures lowest on earth and 
“‘under the earth,’ are exhibited with a 
shocking familiarity repugnant to all modern 
ideas. - But it is not just to judge one era of 
the world by a later. While we congratulate 
ourselves on the superior light and knowledge 
of the present century, the thinking mind 
may ask if there are not some social, na- 
tional, and other anomalies which a better 
understanding of the spirit of‘religion ma 
consign to the limbo of obsolete absurdities, 
and which may lead our descendants a few 
centuries hence to say, ‘‘ Poor creatures! 
they lived according to their light, and we 
must not be too harsh upon them.” Truth 
is neither old nor new, but eternal. It is 
man’s conception of truth which comes in 
fashion and goes out again. It is man’s in- 
terpretation of the ‘‘ eternal verities,”’ which 
claims to represent the truth from age to age, 
and which may debase the Divine to human 
apprehension, as the ‘miracle plays’? of 
‘the past, seem to us now to, have debased 
those sacred subjects.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


or So 


—Old Dr. Cooper, of South Carolina, used 
to say to his students, ‘* Don’t be afraid of 
dirt, young gentlemen. What is dirt? Why, 
nothing at all offensive, when chemically 
viewed, Ruba little alkali upor the dirty 
grease spot upon your coat, and it undergoes 
a chemical change and becomes soap; now 
rub with a little water and it disappears, It 
is neither grease, soap-water, nor dirt. That 
is not a very odorous pile of dirt you see 
yonder; well, seatter a little gypsum over it: 
and it no longer dirty. Everything like 
dirt is’ -worthy our notice qs students ‘of 
chemistry. Analyze it; it will separate into 
very clean elements. . Dirt makes corn, 
corn makes bread and meat, and that. makes 
a bee tee young lady that I saw one of 
you kissing last night. So, after all 
were dirt, cularly if she 
her face wi! or Fuller’s earth, tho 
I rey that rubbing such stuff on the 
beau en of 2 young ledy is a dirty prac- 
tice. Pearl der, I think, is made of 
bismuth, n but dirt. Lord Palmets- 
ton’s fine a eae oe 
wrong place.’ t 
we cease to think of it as dirt. 


oo 


' eat the, killing of half a dozon colored 
the taopablcds tinket typhcel of the how ove 
‘the , ¢ new era 
of reconciliation. 


right place and thus 


Truthfal John Crowquill. 

The Tribune’s Professor of Journalism, 
like Rey. Mr. Chadband, of oily memory, 
poms a high regard for truth. Mr. Chad- 

and was fond of speculative inquiries into 
the nature of truth, though we are not told 
that he ever arrived at a truthful definition 
of the object of his adoration. The Profes- 
sor, more fortunate than the metaphysical 
preacher, has been able to show us what he 
considers a perfect example of truth, illus- 
trated by the assertions of a perfectly truth- 
ful man. Let no one hereafter doubt that 
the Professor is unable to distinguish be- 
tween truth and falsehood. He certainly 
knows a truthful man when he sees him, 
and such an one he has recently held up to 
o admiring gaze of the readers of the 

une. 

Truthful ‘‘John Crowgquill’?—which is the 
name assumed by the Professor’s ideal of a 
truthful man—on Friday published a letter 
in the Tribune, describing the woes which 
have been inflicted upon him by the Admin- 
istration in his humble capacity as clerk to 
a Revenue Assessor’s Office. Speaking in 
behalf of himself and his fellow-clerks, he 
asserts that their bodies are attacked “ by 
subjecting them to hunger and cold.’”’ Noth- 
ing but Providence will prevent them “from 
starving to death’ until November next. 
This hideous hunger and thie prolonged pro- 
cess of continual shivering durin e mild 
days of the coming October, are due neither 
to the parsimony of boarding-house keepers 
in point of hash, nor to the violence of chills 
and fever. It is the wicked Administration 
which thus fiendishly attacks the bodies of 
its revenue officials. The cause of this bru- 
tal conduct is evident. Since General Grant 
has, as the Tribune tells us, no supporters 
outside of the ranks of office-holders, it is 
only natural that he should thus shower his 
favors upon them. Such has been the uni- 
form course of ambitious rulers who de- 
sired to court any particular class of the 
people in order to win their gratitude and 
affection. The office-holders are, we are 
told, enthusiastic in support of the Republi- 
can ticket. What else could be expected, 
since they have been bribed with hunger, 
and bought with cold? This is the lavish 
way in which the tyrant pampers his luxu- 
rious preetorians. 

But Truthful John Crowquill does not care 
so much about his starved and shivering 
body as he does about the safety of his per- 
sonal soul, With awful solemnity and really 
dreadful eloquence, he issists that the Ad- 
ministration ‘‘attacks our souls, andmay well 
be called, without exaggeration, a league 
with hell.”” “Is my language,” John goes 
on to ask, ‘‘ toostrong?’? We should rather 
think not. No one but Mr. Greeley himself 
has sufficient command of the cursing vo- 
cabulary to supply language strong enough 
to do justice to the public scoundrels who 
thus attack Mr. Crowgquill’s private soul. 
Unequaled meanness, as well as unparalleled 
malignity, must inspire the fiend who would 
attack so very small a soul as that which 
Mr. Crowquill leads us to suppose is now 
trembling in his presumably manly form. 
The exact manner in which the soul of 
Crowquill is attacked is as follows: He is 
compelled to subscribe, out of a salary of 
$1,200 per year, twenty dollars to every State 
committee on the occasion of every State 
election. There being thirty-eight States in 
the Union, the amount of his annual contri- 
butions is thus seen to be no less than $760, 
leaving his income only $440. Even this 
small sum the Assessor, whohas levied these 
contributions upon him, refuses to pay until 
the wretched. Crowquill has sworn that the 
Assessor has made no such levies. Of this 
atrocious conduct the Professer remarks, in 
his able way: ‘* As a further refinement of 
meanness and tyranny, he is compelled to 
take an oath that he has not assigned to the 
Assessor any of his salary, which is a false- 
hood and a perjury. The writer is person- 
ally known to us as a truthful man, and his 
statements can be implicitly believed.” 
Here we arrive, by way of Mr, Crowquill’s 
suffering body and outraged soul, to the 
Professor’s definition of a truthful man. Some 
one under an assumed name tells a prepos- 
terous story, and.moreover, admits that he 
is in the monthly habit of deliberate perjury. 
The Professor emphasizes the point that this 
man frequently takes an oath ‘‘ which is a 
falsehood and a perjury,’’ and in the same 
breath asserts that he is ‘‘ personally known” 
to him, ‘‘as a truthful man, and his state- 
ment can be implicitly believed.” 
** Let us, my friends,” the Professor will 
probably say in his next lecture on journal- 
ism, ** inquire, in the spirit of love, what is a 
truthful man?” And thereupon, answering 
his own question, after the habit of lecturers, 
he will point to a life-size picture of Mr. 
“John Crowquill taking an oath ‘‘ which is 
a falsehood: and a perjury,” and he will 
blandly say, ‘‘ Behold a truthful man, whose 
statements, when not under oath, can be im- 
re | believed.’’ It is quite evident that 
ohn Crowquill is the Professor himself. The 
character fits him toa T. For he is always 
inventing gross untruths, committing news- 
paper perjury, and then boasting that he isa 
truthful man. The Professor has a trick of 
writing letters to himself—like that other 
poor creature, Doolittle. Why not give his 
next lecture under his alias of John Crow- 
quill2—New Fork Times. 

a me 
Eccentricities of the New Kings of 
Sweden. 

The number of eecentric monarchs in Eu- 
rope has been increased by the accession of 
King Oscar II., of Sweden and Norway. Like 
nearly every member of the illustrious house 
from which he has sprung, the new Scandi- 
navian ruler is a highly-gifted man, and in 
spite of the stormy youth through which he 
has passed and of the peculiarly wayward 
temper which he has exhibited on many oc- 
casions, the people of the two northern king- 
doms look forward to his reign with the con- 
fident expectation that the libertics of the 
country will be safe in his hands, and that 


Y | he will perform his arduous task as success- 


fully as his illustrious grandfather, Berna- 
dotte. They remember gratefully that Os- 
car always lent his influence to the liberal 
party during the political struggles in Swe- 
den of the past few years, and they recall an 
incident to illustrate this fact. During one 
of the most important debates on the reform 
of the election laws in the Swedish House of 
Lords, he related with pride the remarkable 
answer which his grandfather had given to 
the French historian, Ampére, during a visit 
which the latter had paid him at the royal 
palace in Stockholm. Ampére had expressed 
his surprise at the sim} licity of his reception 
at the hands’ of King Bernadotte. “ Oh,” 
replied the latter, laughing, “that is noth- 
ing? What am I but a Republican on the 
throne ?”’ 

The history of King Oscar up to the pres- 
ent time is full of the most interesting inci- 
dents. He was a precocious child, and would 
have been the pride and delight of his teach- 
ers but for his wayward disposition. His 
father, Oscar I., was a great disciplinarian, 
and insisted that his two sons should be 
treated by their teachers with the same se- 
verity as ordinary school-boys.. He himself 
would examine their compositions after school 
hours; and, when he found that they were 
not satisfactory, he would administer with 
his own hands the required correction, Havy- 
ing received several rather painful castiga- 
tions in this manner, the young Prince Os. 
ear, in his twelfth » fan away from home, 
and succeeded, in finding his ne So Copen- 
hagen, where the emmissaries of his distress- 
ed parents found him pla. 
at with some little ragamuffins. 

ce ever presented a more ludi- 
‘than young Osear when he was 

clothes soiled 





‘set himself up as a scandal-monger. 


fond. Afterremai there about six months 

he shocked his royal father by coolly inform- 

ing him that he had fallen despe y in love 

with the daughter of one of the university 

os and was determined to marry 
er. 

As a matter of course, King Oscar would 
not permit this, and the young man was re- 
called to Stockholm, where he was not lon 
in becoming very popular by his unaffected 
manners and by the simplicity of his conduct. 
He delighted in walking through the streets 
of Stockholm after nightfall in an humble suit 
of clothes; and many an act of brutality on 
the part of the poliee was prevented by his 
gallant ‘and timely intervention. He was 
also invariably present at fires in the capital, 
and nothing could prevent him from working 
on such occasions with the utmost vigor on 
theengines. _ 

In 1852 he and a young friend of similar 
disposition made an excursion to Christiana 
in Norway. They traveled incognito, and 
registered assumed names at second-class 
hotels. Strolling after dark through the 
streets of the city they unfortunately were 
attacked by a gang of robbers, who knocked 
them down and rifled their pockets. . With- 
out acent m weir pockets the two distin- 
guished gentlemen returned to their hotel. 
Next morning the landlord presented. his 
bill to them, ‘They confessed that they had 
no money, owing to their mis the n 
before. The landlord utterly refused to be- 
lieve their story, and threatened to invoke 
the interference of the police. Wainly did 
they try to dissuade him from his purpose, 
but, rushing from the room, he not or: 
locked them in, but plaeed at the door a stal- 
wart porter armed be: a club. 

The position in which the future King of 
Sweden was placed was so Jludicrous that he 
could not help bursting into a peal of laugh- 
ter, When the irate landlord finally reap- 
peared and brought two policemen with him, 
the two gentlemen explained who they were, 
but they. had some difficulty in establishing 
their identity. 

When. the court of Stockholm selected a 
German princess as consort of the wayward 
Oscar, the latter went secretly to Lubeck, 
and, in disguise, traveled with her on the 
steamer that conveyed her from that _ to 
Stockholm, watching his intended bride with 
the closest attention. What he saw of her 
satisfied him that she was an excellent youn 
woman, and he has ever since proved an af- 
fectionate husband to her. 

The people of Stockholm know many other 
amusing stories about the eccentricities of 
their young King; but they know, also, that 
he warmly sympathizes with the people, and 
they are convinced that his reign will be 
prosperous and beneficial to the countty.— 
N. Y. Evening, Post. . ; 


a 
Prove Your Innocence?’’ 


It happened one day that ten or twelve 
staid and sober gentlemen, men who had 
been — years before the world, and of 
whom nothing but good was known, and who 
had, therefore, been raised to very high posi- 
tions by their fellow-citizens—it happened 
that these eminent gentlemen met a young, 
man who, having been newly set up as a 
news-vender, and having failed in that way, 
fellow no sooner caught sight, of these distin- 
guished gentlemen, than, pulling out a bit of 
paper on which a scamp had scrawled their 
names, he shouted, ‘‘Hi! you! You're a 
pack of scoundrels and thieves and bribe- 


‘ 


takers. Here’s a reliable gentleman in legal}. | 


difficulties for trying to obtain money im- 
properly, says you sold yourselves for from 
two thousand to three thousand doeilars 
apiece. - You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves! What an awfully corrupt lot you 
are. If you’re not, prove your innocence.”’ 
The gentlemen being accustomed to be 
treated with respect, even by those who were 
opposed to them, thought such silly scoldi 
not worthy of particular notice, and co | 
on withoutaword. But the younger scandal- 
monger was not to be put off in this way. 
He ran after them, screaming at the top of 
his voice, ‘‘You’re scoundrels and bribe- 
takers ;’’ and then he turned to. the 
around, and said, ‘‘ See these scoundre 
won’t vote for my dear, sainted master, that 
set me up'as a news-vender. They’re bribe- 
takers! Here’s a reliable gentleman, a very 
~~ re & that being in a 
or trying to get money improperly, wro 
déwnn Chek: vk on this piece ol panes, with 
two thousand dollars or three thousand o 
posite each one of them, anid they won’t take 
any notice of me; they won’t even ve 
their innocence. Agh! you, scoundrels, 
prove your innocence; prove your inno- 
cence?’ 

The gentlemen went their way undisturbed 
by all this clamor; but the young man was 
vociferous and so persistent that people must 
hear him; and presently some other persons 
of his own sort, men who, failing as news- 
venders had set up as_ scandal-mongers, 
joined themselves to him‘ dnd began to shout 
with him. And then the little curs of the 
neighborhood, Tray, Blanche, ‘and Sweet- 
heart, and the rest attracted by the commo- 
tion, came trotting up, barking, yelling, and 
howling after the manner of small curs under 
such circumstances, so that the bubbub be- 
gan to be a public nuisance, and peeple step- 
ped and listened to see what would come of 
it.. Whereupon some of the gentlemen who 
were thus publicly scolded stopped, and said 
not to the young man, for him they still 
thought unworthy of their notice—but to the 
people around: ‘‘ What is the matter with 
this young man, and what does all this 
mean? We know nothing about it. We haye 
taken no bribes. If any man will venture 
to accuse us openly of doing so, let him pro- 
duce his proofs in a proper manner and we 
will plead to them; but they must be some- 
thing more than.a few names a ures 
written on the back of a letter by a reliable 
gentleman in difficulties. You have known 
us well for many ‘years, and you know that 
we are not likely to sel ourselves for bribes.’’ 

Then the people’ were content, and the 
gentlemen went their way again. But the 
young man, disappointed at being set down 
in this quiet way, and furious at having no 
notice taken of him, tats afte? them again, 
screaming at the top of his veice, and 
out of breath, ‘‘ That won't do! that won’t 
do!—Can’t get off so!—Reliable gentleman, 
very reliable gentleman!—Names on a pa- 
per !—Two thousand dollars! three thousand 
dollars! Prove your innocence! ‘prove your 
innocence!’ Aud then the others of his 
own sort shouted, ‘' Prove your innocence !”’ 
and the little dogs, “Tray, Blanche, and 
Sweetheart, barke 
in concert. : Then, in hopes to-still the hub: 
bub, one of the slandered persons turned and 
said: ‘* As to this young man’s reliable gen: 
tleman, we have no doubt that he has lied 
and will relie to his entire satisfaction ; but 
the young man himself, as he once presumed 
to deliver a leeture, ought to know that, to 
say nothing of our position, no man of 
spectable standing is oblige dto Pape aa 
not specific, and not ed by ; that 
no man, however vile, is obl to prove 


his innocence; but that those who accuse: 
him must prove him guilty ; and that until 
un- 
ung is presumed to be innocent: Out of 
is required to prove’ his inno- 


oved guilty, even the poorest wretch 


bedlam nO:man 
cence,” +! 


god fe 


and yelped and howled 


re- 


are c’ 
ae 
Ex-Secretary Seward. 
His Illness and Last Momenis—The Cause of 
His Death—He Retains His Mental Facul- 


ties to the Last—Actiom of the Uniten 
League of New York. 


AUBURN, N. Y., Octobor 10.—Mr. Seward 
ang Seen cold and been somewhat ailing 
for a ay or two, was on the evening of Sat- 
urday, the 5th inst., seized with a severe chill, 
and his physician, Theodore » Was sum- 
moned to him. He had been, = the 
summer, in his or good het..n, g 
only from the inconvenience of muscular palsy 
of his arms, and had been engaged in prepar- 
ing for the press his account of his recent 
journey around the world, The chill was 
that of the ordinary tertian ¢ 2, accom- 

nab be en — yp It was 

ollowed by fever and de which lasted 
till Iate in the night. oe 

On Sunday he was up in the afternoon, 
took dinner, and passed a comfortable night 
Sunday night. Monday, with the exception 
of his catarrhal cough, he was comfortable, 
and dictated as usual to his assistants in the 
completion of his book. He -played whist 
Monday —s but at 1( * LU. Gel ! ot- 
curred, followed by delirium e-:-. with 
an vated catarrhal disturba=-: : the 
chest all night, his physician seeing him on 

is.account after midnight Tuesday morn- 

after some sleep, he was again better, 

id drove out in theafternoon, but fever, de- 
lirium, and restlessness returned with the 
cough Tuesday night. On Wednesday he 
drove out for two hours, and dictated to his 
amanuensis as usual, though harassed all day 
with a cough and al effusion in the 
chest. Wednesday evening his cough abated 
for a while, and there seemed a promise of a 
good night, but the fever, cough, and restless- 
hess returned at bedtime. He was nearly 
leepless until 5 o’clock in the morning. At 

A. M., to relieve the tedium of lying sleep- 

ss, he had his son William read the New 
York Times to him. Wednesday morning he 
slept after 5 pretty well until 11 R: M. m 
though his fever kept up without any real re- 
mission. At 1:30 he was seized with great 
difficulty of breathing, caused by a sudden 
catarrhal effusion in .the lungs, commencing 
with the right lung and soon involving the 
left also, which occasioned his death in about 
two hours. He entertained no apprehension 
but that he should recover from the attack of 
catarrhal-ague till last night and this morning. 

hile at his age, and with a condition of . 

uscular palsy from which he has suffered so 
long, the fact that the fever was increasing 
ypon him, together with the catarrhal distur- 
bance, led his physician to apprehend a fatal 
result in the course of a week, yet no imme-. 

fear was felt, and his dissolution was 
sudden and unexpected. 
| Mr. Seward’s intellectual faculties were 
clear and vigorous to the last, save when 
disturbed by the paroxysms of fever. Just 
after the effusion the lungs to-day, and 
thinking it would relieve his peor st he | 
bine at his own desire, placed upon a lounge 
bolstered up and moved from his adjoin- 
ing bed-room into his study, where, in the 
midst of his books and his literary and cther 
pers, and surrounded by relatives, a few 
fiends, and all his devoted dependants, he 
breathed his last. For the last hours of his 
life as the powers of nature were giving way 
his condition became easy, and he spent the 
time in affectionate leave-takings of his rela- 
tives and dependants, and finally sank quietly 
to his last rest as if going to sleep. 


—_—_——_—__+_—_—.» <> oe —————_ 


Mr. Sumaner in London. 


[Carrespondence Cincinnati Commercial.) 


LONDON, September 23, 1872. 
‘A few days ago an elderl ee 
alighted at the door of Maurigy’s Hotel, and 
entering, stood for a moment e: a 
steady look with the veteran proprietor .of 
the establishment. The newly-arrived guest 
spoke to him in French, the hotel proprie- 
tor’s native tongue—‘*M. Maurigy, you do 
not know me.” “I know Fe perfectly,”’ 
responded the old man. ‘* You are Senator 
Sumner. Fifteen years have passed, and 
where now are the men who used to gather 
round you then? Where is Lord 
d where is Lord Cranmouth? And Lord 
Palmerston ; yes, he used to come and see 
du too, They are gone.’’ Then Maurigy 
vites the Senator in, and proceeds to treat 
him as if he were the last of his famous pa- 
trons. But the old hotel proprietor is about 
the only one of Charles Sumner’s former 
ds who was here to welcome him. Not 
indeed, because they have gone the way of 
Maurigy’s list, for many yet remain; but 
chiefly because the Senator has hit the dead 
season straight on the head. No member of 
the aristocracy less democratic than , Sir 
Charles Dilke could be found in London in 
September without raising suspicions as to 
the condition of his estates; and I need 
hardly say that Sir Charles immediately 
hig respects to the Senator, and enjoyed his 
c at dinner. 
-> Tcannot help thinking that but for a cer- 
tain speech which Charles Sumner delivered: 
in the Senate, and which has had a wide cir- 
culation in this country, there would have . 
been a larger muster of his former friends on 
the occasion of this visit; but it was with 
pleasure that he received a ‘tel from 
those who were his dearest friends here, the 
Duke and Duchess of Argyle, conveying a 
most cordial invitation to him to visit them 
at Inverary Castle, where they now are. A 
similar telegram came from John Bright. i 
viting him to Rochdale. Mr. Sumner did no 
like. to believe that his speech concern 
England had alienated any of the many an 
warm friends he had made in this country, 
and my apprehensions that such is the case 
may be shown to be unfounded when he re- 
turns here from Paris a few weeks hence, 
But I may say,; concerning that speech,, 
though I believe it to have been mistaken in 
several of its points, that bitter as it was to 
the lish, it had much to do in securing 
the apology of England, and the new princi- 
ple of international law, upon the basis of 
which the settlement was finally reached. 


Mr. Sumner has devoted his time since he 
hag been in London chiefly to visiting the | 
galleries of art. He is not only a passionate 
admirer of the works of art—of which, ag it 
is well known, he has a good collection in 
Washington—but he is, so far as the Vene- 
tian and Dutch schools are concerned, acon- 
noisseur. He sat for a long time each day 
gezing upon the Turners and Claudes in the. 

ational Gallery, but his chief enthusiasm 
was for Ary Scheffer’s “Francisco de 
‘Rimini,” in the Bethnal Green (Marquis of 
Hartford) collection. This he seemed to 
think as grand a picture as was ever painted. 
But as I walked with him amid t works 
of art, the veteran Senator’s mind again and 


, again’ wandered to the American struggle, 


and ‘po one who had seen him then coule 

have amy doubt that. he has ‘come to this, 

country wich a heavy heart. M, D, C, 
Bate — — 


A Butied Ancient Town Dincov- 
ered, 


Professor Agassiz, who still lingers in Cal«: 
ifornia, haa. been presented with: specimens 
of pottery taken from a | mound—sey 

hundred feet high and three hundred 
diameter—that was opened by one 


rs of the North Pacific rail- —' 


left Mr. Gieceyy yen man star 


Then they turned, and went their way 
again; but the y f 
crying; *‘That'won't do! Prove your inno- 
cence!’ And his few companions of his own 
ant followed with — — wen ai gall 9 t 

men. began ie ly to make any ex:. 
away; last even went f the interior of these mounds... 
of wlth thet Aye f ee eee 


to feel. 
the 
tails 


between, tile 


$y 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
FOR VICE PRESIDENT : 
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Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
form of the Philadelphia Convention, 


Political Felo De Se. 


When a battle has been won, a glance at 
the enemy’s camp is always interesting, and 
though we are not admitted to the intimacy 
of our opponents, it does not require much 
derivation to picture to ourselves the dis- 
couragement which must prevail among the 
Liberal leaders, since the recent elections— 
the fourth act in the national drama—have 
practically settled the question in respect to 
the final result. So decisive is the blow they 
have received, that we can well afford to look 
at them, not only without sneers, but with 
sincere regret, that men with ample powers 
to exercise a most beneficial influence, should 
wantonly and criminally have put an end to 
their usefulness by committing political sui- 
cide. 

By this time, all the men who engaged in 
the attempt of ruining the Republican party, 
must necessarily realize at least the folly cf 
their.course. All of them have destroyed 
their chances of political success, as far as 
the present and the next future are con- 
cerned; yet, many of them will so far re- 
cover as to be able to appear again on the 
public stage. Some will manage to crawl 
back among the friends whom they deserted, 
while others will join their affinities in ‘the 
Democratic party, where they will rank with 
men like the Doolittles, Blairs, Cochranes, 
and others, who never were suspected of 
carrying the troublesome incumbrance of 
convictions and principles. There are two 
men, however, whose shipwreck is so com- 
plete that escape from the doom which they 
have brought upon themselves seems utterly 
impossible, namely, Horace Greeley and Carl 


If it were merely a question of victory or 
defeat, their fate would be comparatively 
easy. Defeat in itself is nothing, provided it 
is met with in honorable warfare, while fight- 
ing at the head or in the ranks of the party 

* with which a man had previously been identi- 
fied. A Democratic victory m November 
vould certainly be a terrible blow to Re- 
publicanism, productive of immense, incal- 
culable evil to the whole nation ; yet all the 
men who are now foremost in the struggle 
would come out none the less honorably and 
honored, nor would the defeat at all interfere 
with their future activity. They would con- 
tinue their labors for the cause as the leaders 
of a powerful party; their political honor 
vould remain intact, and in the next cam- 
paign they would be in the field again, un- 
daunted and energetic, with a fair chance of 
winning back the lost ground. - Greeley and 
Schurz, on the contrary, stand completely 
isolated, outside of all party ties, literally 
-cated between two chairs. Both of them 
occupied highly enviable positions ; the one 
is chief editor of one of the most influential 
papers, was one of the great powers in the 
country, while the other had risen to the 
}ighest honor that he could possibly reach, 
and it seems as if it would have needed but a 
:oderate average degree of sagacity and vir- 
tne to maintain themselves on their height ; 
yet both fell, Greeley under the influence of 
the chronic brain disease, which led him to 
imagine that he could be clected to an office 
for which he is obviously unfit; Schurz actu- 
uted by the ambitious desire of becoming the 
founder of a new party. Both are victims of 
aun enormous infatuation, which blinded them 
completely in respect to their own import- 
ance and power, while on the other side they 
underrated the sound sense and judgment of 
the people. Horace Greeley labored under 

_ delusion that with the help of the Tri- 
Lune, he could lead them wherever he pleased, 
und Sehurz thought himself all but Almighty 
nmong the Germans. They staked a certain 
past and present for an unggrtain future, and 
the game is irretrievably lost. Return to 
the Republican party is manifestly impossi- 
bic. Ifthey were merely deserters, they might 
hope to rejoin it through a back-door, but by 
attempting to slay and stab it treacherously 
from behind, while still professing to adhere 
tv it, they have made reconciliation impossi- 
bic. It is trae, there is the Democratic party, 
whose arms are, like those of the church, 
generally open to all, and which is by no 
means exacting in respect to references about 
previous good behavior. It does not hesitate 
to send once in a while a prize-fighter or a de- 
fuulter to Congress, nor does it make any 
unnecessary noise about political murder, yet 
Binexceptionable as Messrs. Greeley and 
Schurz may be as far as private character 1s 

soncerned, it seems more than questionable if 
hey would mect with a cordial reception. 

‘he Democrats never took pains to conceal 
their dislike of Horace Greeley; they even 

pimitted that they took him up only because 
hey had been led to believe that with him as 
n figure head, they might once more obtain 
Mitrol of the National Government. With 
hem it was a mere experiment, and its utter 
failure must be the more galling to them, be- 
ause in order to bring about the fusion, they 
had to surrender part of their favorite party 
Joctrines, and virtually to confess their 
eakness and their inability to elect a eandi- 
ate of their own party. It is therefore 


at their folly, they will tarn in bitter resent- 
ment against the men who of all others have 
been instrumemfal in down on them 
80 aggravating and inglotipus a defeat. 


—_—_—_—_———— 
| Impotent Effort to Burn the Tide. 


Repéatedty it has been reported that the 
Government of the German Emperor is tak- 
ing serious alarm at the increasing number 
of those of its subjects who renounce their 
allegiance in order to settle among us and 
become American citizens. It is stated now 
that an arrangement has been made with the 
Bey of Tunis for the object of securing spe- 
cial privileges as an inducement to German 
citizens to settle in that country, at which 
intelligence the French are greatly aroused, 
as they imagine that their own African colo- 
nies would be seriously threatened by so for- 
midable a neighbor, and some of their jour- 
nalists have raised their voices in angry pro- 
test. Whether these statements are correct 
or not, it seems certain that emigration to 
this country is looked upon decidedly unfa- 
vorably by the Imperial Government, and 
Mr. Frederick Kapp, who is endeavoring to 
insinuate himself by defaming our Republic, 
is at work to frighten emigrants with horrid 
pictures of ‘‘ what he knows’? about the 
United States ; yet it seems hardly credible 
that a statesman as shrewd and acute as Bis- 
marck, should be short-sighted enough to 
undertake that which is impossible. He 
might as well attempt to dam up Niagara as 
to divert the westward current of emigration 
by artificial means into other channels. Em- 
igration to the United States=is a necessity 
for Europe, a safety-valve against revolution, 
as well as the only salvation for the hundreds 
of thousands of starving, down-trodden peo- 
ple in Ireland and parts of Germany, who 
are still bleeding from the consequences of 
their glorious war, in the shape of an unpre- 
cedented advance in the prices of all the ne- 
cessaries of life, without a corresponding rise 
in the remuneration of labor. Even the 
conservative Scandinavian turns from the 
ungrateful task of wasting his strength on 
the cultivation of a largely sterile soil, which 
even in the best case repays him but shab- 
bily, in an ungenial climate, which renders 
even that poor yield uncertain, in order to 
better his fortunes on our rich lands, under 
the fostering influence of a warm sun and 
unfailing summers. It is true, soil and cli- 
mate quite as desirable may be found in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, but what of that? 
Men need something more than animals and 
plants, that will thrive where these condi- 
tions are favorable. There are advantages 
here which are not met with anywhere else 
on the globe. Our unequaled facilities for 
accumulating wealth, or at least for earning 


p comfortable livelihood ; our railroad sys- 
'tem, which opens a market in almost every 


locality, the certainty of the rising value of 
the land are the great attractions, and more 
than anything else our institutions, and the 
well-founded confidence in their durability ; 


the blessings of liberty and equality that the 


Republic guarantees to its citizens, the strong 
protection it affords to them, the liberality 
which places the highest positions of honor 
within the reach of the naturalized citizen, 
the absence of the terrible obligation of mili- 
tary service, the chief disturber of domestic 
happiness in many European countries, the 
absence of a State Church, and of religious 
restrictions. These are advantages which 
outweigh any allurements that European 
Powers can possibly hold out to their sub- 
jects. -Many experiments have been made 
with such a view, as for instance in the South 
of Russia, and in the Danubian Principalities, 
but they never were attended with success, 
and the idea that enlightened and intelligent 
people as the Germans generally are, could 
be made to settle in a country whose ruler is 
a vassal of the Turnish Emperor, either under 
the supremacy of the Sublime Porte, or 
under the gracious protection of the Emperor 
William, in preference to the United States, 
is simply ludicrous. Even on the other side 
of the ocean, people are coming to the con- 
clusion that no country equals ours in respect 
to political happiness and material pros- 
perity, and they will come, therefore, with 
the consent of their Governments if they 
can, without it, if they must, and impedi- 
ments and obstacles in the shape of onerous 
regulations, if resorted to by narrow-minded 
rulers, would prove utterly powerless against 
the current of the tide which for thousands 
of years has been rolling westward. France 
may, consequently, spare herself all uneasi- 
ness on that account. 





Greeling tothe Arithmetical Man. 


os 


There 1s in the establishment known as the 
Tribune, a most amiable, kindhearted, and 
respectable gentleman, who by no means 
ought to be confounded with the chief engi- 
neers and their special assistants, who are 
rnnning the great steam slandcr-mill, that is 
kept going night and day for the purpose of 
grinding to powder the reputation of every 
prominent and influential Republican, though 
it be solid as a rock. This is the famous 
arithmetical man, who, different from those 
time-serving people, who desert their friends 
when the tide goes against them, on the con- 
trary sticks the closer to them, in propor- 
tion their prospects grow dimmer. It is 
truce, for the moment he is in bad company ; 
but this circumstance cannot prejudice us 
against him, since it is well known that ow- 
ing to his peculiar organization, he is bound 
to be on the losing side, and consequently is 
in no way responsible for the enormous num- 
bers of disreputable characters with whom he 
is actually associated for the great defeat on 
the fifth of November. He is a man of ex- 
emplary manners and habits, altogether free 
from the offensive features which character- 
ize the majority of his colleagues in the es- 
tablishment. He never deals in personal 
abuse, never raves or calls the Republicans 
hard names and never fabricates falsehoods. 
He neither takes an undue part in elections. 
He has never been guilty of repeating, bal- 
lot-box stuffing, intimidation of inconvenient 
voters or any gross Offense, and it is not even 
positively known whether he himself chooses 
to cast a vote or not. Itis after elections 
that his activity begins. Them he appears, 
always courteous, obliging, smiling, self-pos- 
sessed; a comfort and anchor of hope to the 
party that has got the worst of it, and with 
admirable ingenuity and equanimity he works 
and figures, and never fails to cypher gains 
out of losses ; and thus predicts the triumph- 
ant election of his candidate with truly as- 
tonishing contempt for the conclusions of 
mere gross common sense, His latestachieve- 
ment almost surpasses belief, With the re- 
sults of ali the late elections before him, he 
manages to count up 178 eleetcral votes in 
November as certain for Greeley, mercifully 
gives 119 to Grant, leaves 69 still doubtful, 
and thus comes to the conclusion that Gree- 
ley needs but six votes from the latter to ob- 
tain @ majority, which, as a matter of course, 
ofie aad the other will give him. He sums 
up as-follows; ‘* That leaves ug but six votes 





uite natural and probable ihat now enraged 
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Grant sixty-five.” How the Arithmetical 
genius manages to have 65 left of 69 after 
substracting 6, is another feat which sur- 
passes our powers of comprehension, yet he 
achieves even this miracle. By some myste- 
rious process ke has discovered enormous 
Democratic gains in the recent local elections 
in Connecticut, and though he puts Delaware 
down as certain for Greeley, yet he shows 
the nice taste not to crow over the imposing 
Democratic majority of 82 rolled up in the 
municipal elections, but passes over them in 
silence, which is certainly very kind mn him. 

There is onc circumstance in the activity 
of this highly meritorious gentleman, which 
deserves particular notice. We mentioned 
that by some peculiarity of his organization 
he is bound to the losing party, which, how- 
ever, brings him in the field only after nearly 
allits other resources are exhausted, like 
some medicines, which are applied but in 
extreme cases. While he thus serves asa 
last support to the Democracy, and keeps up 
their spirits with swect illusions, he is not 
less precious to Republicans, since his appear- 
ance on the battle-field is a reliable indica- 
tion that the Democrats and Copperheads of 
the new departure are in theirlast ditch. In 
full appreciation of the merits of this excel- 
lent man, and in our rejoicings over the vic- 
tory whose harbinger he is, we fulfill a grate- 
ful duty in calling him most heartily welcome, 
and assuring him of our deep respect. 





New York. 

The State of New York bids fair to follow 
Pennsylvania in the track of routing and 
annihilating the party of false pretenses, 
fraud, murder, outrage, and slander, with 
its standard-bearer, Horace Greeley, who 
thinks he might have been mistaken in hay- 
ing been an anti-slavery man. Many old- 
fashioned anti-slavery men in the Empire 
State were so carried away with the nomina- 
tion of the Sage of Chappaqua as not to be 
able to see at first the duplicity and false 
pretenses of the party supporting him ; hence 
in many of the counties of the State firm and 
consistent Abolitionists were active in the 
organization of Greeley clubs, and loud in 
their advocacy of his election. They re- 
membered what Mr. Greeley had been to the 
anti-slavery cause, and believed him earnest 
in his love of freedom for all mankind, and 
his support of the idea of giving the ballot 
to the freedmen. Mr. Greeley’s demand for 
the Ku-Klux law and for protection of the 
negro in the exercise of the franchise, only 
increased the affection of old-time Aboli- 
tionists and friends of the negro for him, and 
his party in many parts of the State had the 
strong advantage of having the support of 
men who were known to be true to the na- 
tion and to the cause of equal rights. Now 
that Mr. Greeley has shown by his speeches 
in swinging around the circle that he is in 
doubt as to the earnestness of his position 
in old slavery times, and confesses to a possi- 
bility of his having been mistaken in aiding 
by his pen these old time Abolitioniste and 
friends of the slave, a reaction has taken 
place, which is shown by the feeling of dis- 
gust and contempt expressed by life-long 
anti-slavery men in the great State of New 
York. These men have had their eyes opened 
by the utterances of Horace Greeley on his 
late tour, and by the murders of Georgia and 
Baltimore, and Republican mass meetings 
and ward meetings are becoming larger and 
more enthusiastic by the return to their 
proper camp of the once deluded friends of 
the nation and of the principles of the great 
Republican party. 

Mr. Greeley’s attempt to curry favor with 
pro-slavery rebels and Ku-Klux, and thus, 
as he imagined, strengthen himself and make 
his election sure, has been the means of d:iv- 
ing both Democrats and Republicans from 
his support in the great State of New York. 
The Democrats of the country have all along 
counted upon such a wholesale desertion 
from the ranks of Republicanism to Horace 
Greeley as to leave no room for doubt of his 
election. This might have been true had 
Horace Greeley, by a ‘‘ still t-ngue,’”’ shown 
that ‘wise head,” so generally thought to 
belong to him; but, like the patient animal 
in the robe of the-king of beasts, his voice 
has betrayed him, and those Republicans 
who had gone into the new movement with 
an idea that Horace Greeley had undergone 
no change, and that he was as much of a 
Repubiican as ever, proved their contempt 
for his duplicity in the elections of last week 
in such a manner as to send dismay and self- 
disgust into the hearts of the Democracy. 
The Democracy have become so convinced 
of Grecley’s inability to draw from the Re- 
publican party anything that does not leave 
it stronger than ever, that many of them 
in the State of New York positively assert 
that they will not vote at all. The return 
of the prodigals and the disgust of the Dem- 
ocrats for Horace Greeley, gilds the political 
sky with a bow of promise of glorious success 
for Grant and Wilson, 





“What We Know About 


. ¢cCone 
eiliation.”° 


Since the recent elections have thrown cold 
water on the last hopes of the Democrats, 
their rage knows no longer any bounds, and 
the admonitions of the reconciliation candi- 
date to abstain from violence until the elec- 
tions will be over, are no more heeded by the 
Southern brethren than the crowing of a 
rooster. In Alabama, Arkansas, and Geor- 
gia they have shown by midnight and day- 
light associations what they know about re- 
conciliation. Maryland, the loyal State, that 
never seceeded, has followed in their track. 
In another column will be found the report 
about a riot that took place in Baltimore a 
few days ago, on the occasion of a Greeley 
and Brown procession, in which a man and 
a boy were shot dead by some of the men in 
the procession, for the offense that they had 
shouted for Grant. 








WHEN Mr. Greeley came home. from his 
swing round the circle, and was met by his 
political friends, he expressed himself eonfi- 
dent of having done some good. We do not 
know whether or not they share his opinion 
in this respect, but certain it is that all Re- 
publicans will heartily concur with him, for 
undoubtedly he has served them well by put- 
ting his incompetence, his lack of convictions 
80 pompously on exhibition. No Republican 
orator could have exposed him more effect- 
ively. It needed Mr. Greeley himself to tell 
the world that his enmity to slavery was per- 
haps a mistake. 


WE understand that Mrs. Jane Tall , 
formerly of this city, who. has devoted much 
time and labor to the cause of the freedmen, 
is preparing a book for publication, giving a 
history of her varied life, embraeing interest- 
ing experiences in Northern and Southern 
States. While we would ever encourage the 
ambition which incites those of darker hucs 
to literary pursuits, it will be some time before 
we can make a lasting impression upon the 
public mind; but we sincerely trust that this 








to win from the doubtful States; it leaves 
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effort of Mra, Talley’s may commend itself 


to popular appreciation. aA | publican party,, By deserting it they have | 


the men whe have followed Mr. Greeley into 


A Lesson for Libellers. 


The terrible rebuke administered to the 
gang of malignant deserters from the Repub- 
lican party and to their Copperhead co- 
laborers in rascality for their wholesale, 
wicked, and unwarrantable abuse of Gen. 
Hartranft, in Pennsylvania, ought to serve 
as a warning to the Liberal-Copperhead De- 
mocracy of the nation who are pursuing Gen. 
Grant with the same relentless venom, and 
the same reckless disregard for truth, de- 
cency, and common sense. 

In giving Gen. Hartranft a majority of 
over thirty-five thousand—several thousand 
more than any Republican ever before re- 
ceived there—the people of that State have 
declared in a way that even Liberals and 
Copperheads—mad, blind, and stupid as 
they have shown themselves—cannot fail to 
understand, that they will not tolerate such 
injustice, and falsehood, and vituperation as 
has been heaped upon the brave, and patri- 
otic, and distinguished officer who was the 
Republican candidate for Governor, during 
the whole campaign in Pennsylvania. 

When every charge made against him by 
the bogus medical diploma vender, Payne, 
and indorsed and put into circulation by the 
Philadelphia Press, were proved to be infa- 
mous inventions of a man publicly branded by 
United States District Swope, as a forger, 
a purjurer, and a thief, the people of Penn- 
sylvania felt that they should be abandoned. 
But as apostate Republicans and the Cop- 
perhead Democracy continued to retail them, 
honest men took the matter in their own 
hands and resolved to punish the villainous 
authors of the libels against Gen. Hartranft, 
and to vindicate his character from the vile 
aspersions of his vile defamers. And they 
nobly avenged his wrongs and vindicated 
their own good name from the reproach 
sought to be cast upon them. 

The people of the nation no more than the 
people of Pennsylvania, will tolerate their 
mean and cowardly aspersion of the charac- 
ter of brave, and patriotic, and honest men, 
who have rendered gallant and yaluable ser- 
vice to their country, for the gratification of 
mere partisan purposes, nor indeed for any 
purpose. Gen. Hartranft had distinguished 
himself during the rebellion, and bad faith- 
fully and efficiently discharged his duty as 
Auditor General of the State, reducing the 
State debt in six years from $41,000,000 to 
$28,000,000. The tax-payers of the State, 
and all patriotic citizens therefore promptly 
came to his rescue when foully and falsely 
assailed by corrupt and knavish dema- 
gogues. 

General Grant has rendered still greater 
services to his country. He has discharged 
his official duties as President with equal 
fidelity and vigor. His personal character is 
just as pure. His habits are as simple. The 
American people know this. They know 
that by his wonderful military genius he has 
saved his country from ruin. They know 
that by his honesty, zeal, fidelity, and econ- 
omy, the revenues of the Government have 
been faithfully collected and applied to the 
payment of the tremendous debt brought upon 
them by the bloody Democratic rebellion he 
put down. They know that undcr his Ad- 
ministration their taxes are year by year di- 
minished and this Democratic war debt yearly 
reduced. They know that he is an honest, 
true, incorruptible man. 

The vengeance visited upon General Hart- 
ranft’s slanders is moderate compared with 
the punishment they will mete out to the 
still more malignant, and unscrupulous, and 
black-hearted crew who have pursued Gen- 
eral Grant with such relentless ferocity from 
the day he entered upon his official duties as 
President, or at any rate from the day they 
discovered he would prove true to the party 
who elected him, and the ‘‘ Liberal’? apos- 
tates from the day they could not use him to 
promote their own interests. The American 
people are as just as they are intelligent. 
They have given the libellers of Gen: Hart- 
ranft a forcible proof of it. They will give 
the libellers of Gen. Grant a still more forci- 
ble evidence of it on the 5th of November 
next, ; 

It will be well for them if they take warn- 
ing from the rebuke they have received in 
Pennsylvania, and abandon their infamous 
assaults upon the President. If they do not 
it will be the worse for them. The longer 
they continue their falsehoods and the more 
violent their charges, the larger will be his 
majority. The recent elections have ren- 
dered his election as certain as though a ma- 
jority of the electors had already been 
chosen in his favor. Mr. Greeley cannot 
have more than six States with the best man- 
agement. If they persist in their present 
course he may have only one. 





Reformed ana Purified. 


Next to the overwhelming and ignominious 
defeat of the wicked and corruptcoalition be- 
tween apostate Republicans and the rebel 
Democracy under the lead of Horace Gree- 
ley, in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana last 
week, and the utter annihilation of all its 
hopes of success in November, the work of 
‘reform’? and purification consummated by 
that great victory is the source of greatest 
joy and gratitude to the Republican party. 
The process of purgation was begun by Carl 
Sehurz and Gratz Brown in Missouri two 
years ago by the desertion of those two reck- 
less demagogues. Soon after Trumbull joined 
the fugitives, followed immediately by Tipton, 
Fenton, and Rice in the Senate, and then by 
the Chieago and New York Tribwnes, the 
Springfield Republican, and Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, The Republican party has therefore 
been effectually rid of these four time-serv- 
ing organs, of Sentors Trumbull, Schurz, 
Tipton, Fenton, and Rice, and of Repre- 
sentatives Banks, Farnsworth, Blair, (of 
Michigan,) and Goodrich. 

To this list may be added Horace Greeley, 
Gov. Curtin, John W. Forney, Gov. Moore- 
head, A. K. McClure, Gov. Palmer, Gov. 
Koerner, J. F. Driggs, Gen. Kilpatrick, C. 
M. Clay, Ex-Secretary Cox, Fitz Henry, 
Warren, Grinnell, of Lowa, and Grinnell, of 
New York, and every public defaulter, re- 
moved office-holder, disappointed office-hun- 
ter and contractor. One after another the 
whole gang of corrupt, and dishonest, and 
soreheaded political adventurers who had 
fastened themselves upon the Republican 
party for the sole purpose of securing its 
: »oils, have deserted, forming a select little 
rganization of soldiers of fortune and lame 
‘tucks under the name and style of ** Liberal 
Nepublicans.”” By their desertions they have 
leit the Republican party ‘‘ pure and uade- 
filed,” and thus rendered it an infinitely 
service than they ever did by their 
upport. And the injury they have inflicted 
on the Democratic party by their coalition 
with it has been as great as their desertion 
has been beneficial to Republicansam. —- 
‘In a way.they thought not of,” therefore, 


the Democratic camp by Way of Cincinnati, 
have most effectually ‘‘ reformed”’ the Re- 





left it free from all corrupting and demoral- 
izing influences. The only reproach ever 
brought upon the Republican party was by the 
corrupt practices and downright rascality of 
the ‘* Liberal’? gang who have left it. The 
ten thousand-dollar grab of Trumbull, the 
crime of Fenton in burning his store for the 
insurance and stealing money intrusted to his 
care, Schurz’s overdrawing his salary as 
Minister to Spain, the disgraceful conduct of 
General Kilpatrick and C. M. Clay while 
representing our country abroad, the greedy, 
disgraceful scramble of Greeley, and Blair, 
and Tipton for office, the bribe accepted by 
Gen. Farnsworth from a Railroad Company 
in Illinois, the imbecile conduct of Banks 
during the rebellion ; and, indeed, the shame- 
less prostitution of their positions while in 
office, of almost every man who has turned 
traitor to the party, are the cause of all the 
prejudice that has ever existed among the 
people toward it. 

Having abandoned it, public confidence in 
its perfect integrity, economy, and compe- 
tency will be restored. The election in 
Pennsylvania, in fact, proves the truth of 
this statement. The desertion of McClure, 
Forney, Curtin, and Morehead has increased 
the Republican majority from 20,000 in 1871 
to 35,000 at the late election. In consequence 
of the course of Forney’s Press against 
Hartranft, his majority in Philadelphia is 
8,000 more than arly Republican ever before 
received in that city. And so it is every- 
where. The influence of the Liberals has 
all been of a negatire character, and proved 
of vast importance to the party against which 
it has been exerted. We have great reasons 
for rejoicing, therefore, that we are fairly rid 
of the ‘* Liberal Reformers.”’ 





Small Trieks of the Great Organ. 


Generally wholesale and retail are digerent 
branches of business, and those who deal in 
the former, usually disdaim to enter into the 
minutise of the retail trade. The steam slan- 
der-mill at the corner of Spruce street is an 
exception to the rule; for not only does it 
turn out its merchandise day after day at 
such an enormous rate as to supply all the 
smaller establishments in the country to 
overflowing, but it manages to turn a penny 
(for form’s sake we should like to say, ‘“‘an 
honest penny,”’’ if it would not sound too 
ironical) by selling by the inch and half ounce, 
and in so doing has hit upon devices here- 
tofore not even thought of by the lowest 
Democratic sensation papers, the dear old 
Blatherskite with its proverbial disregard of 
truth and decency not excepted. Its ways 
are various, and one of the simplest, though 
not least mischievous, is the following: It 
starts some gross falsehood, for which there 
is not even the shadow of a rumor, in one of 
its most conspicuous columns, and in its 
largest type. Of course, it is speedily con- 
tradicted, and the personal organ is ready 
enough to take the correction ; but it is care- 
ful to give it as little prominence as possible. 
It will appear in such small type, that in all 
probability it will escape the notice of the 
majority of readers. Thus the fabrication to 
all practical purposes is allowed to stand and 
work mischief; yet the conscientious and 
impartial organ, when arraigned for it, can 
defiantly assert its perfect fairness. Thus it 
did, when it spread the report that Gen. 
Banks’ brother had been removed; and the 


same trick was put in practice a few days | ha 


ago, when the Tribune, for the benefit of igno- 
rant people, dug up again the old two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars’ qualification imposed 
on the colored voters in New York State up 
to the time of the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment. Of course, the learned editor 
of the Tribune knew that which the editor of 
the smallest country sheet cannot affect to 
be ignorant of; ye! he was base enough to 
speculate on the ignorance of a handful of 
illiterate negroes, for the great and noble 
purpose of keeping perhaps half a dozen of 
them from the polls! 





Hanged Upon Their Own Gallows. 


By a law of Indiana, a false oath, whether 
‘extra judicial”? or not—that is, whether 
made in a legal trial, or in support of a 
charge against a political opponent, is pun- 
ished as perjury. During the recent cam- 
paign in that State two Democrats were in- 
duced, by their leaders, to charge under oath 
certain Republicans with having colonized 
voters from Kentucky into several of the 
southern counties, to vote at the State elec- 
tions just held. The charge being absolutely 
false, the men were arrested for perjury, tried 
for the crime, convicted on the testimony of 
the Democratic justice of the peace before 
whom the affidavit was made, and sentenced 
to prison, where they were at the last date. 
After they were convicted, they confessed 
their guilt, and alleged that they were hired 
to make the affidavit by leading Democrats 
whose names they gave, and who were to be 
arrested. But though the charge is ad- 
mitted to be absolutely false by its authors, 
the ‘‘ Liberal’? and Copperhead pregs: still 
keep the falsehood circulating as truth! This 
is in character with their whole conduct. 








Tue “* Republican !”’ enemies of Governor 
Hartranft here and in Pennsylvania, are at- 
tempting to explain their ignominious defeat 
by asserting that he owes his election solely 
to General Grant’s popularity. That is not 
truce, as we have reason to know. The im- 
portance of the Presidential election and 
General Grant’s great popularity undoubtedly 
brought out a much. arger vote than there 
would have, been otherwise, and Governor 
Hartranft’s majority was increased in pro- 
portion to the increased’ vote. But next to 
his own strength, the infamous injustice of 
the assaults upon his character as a man 
and an officer was the cause of his immense 
majority. If there had been no Presidential 
contest he would have been triumphantly 
elected. His slanderers more than doubled 
his majority. But to his own merits he 
mainly owes his triumph. 








s@> The colored people of New York have 
no traitors in their midst. The murders of 
Georgia and Baltimore, and a recollection 
of the draft riots of 1863, make them wary 
of Horace Greeley with his new-found friend-— 
Horatio Seymour—the friend of the New 
York rioters. 

—_—_—_—_—__———— 


‘Shaking Hands’’ in Georgia. 


A good Democratic organ in Georgia thus 
responds to Grecley’s twaddle about ‘‘ recon- 
clliation,”’ shaking hands across the ‘‘ bloody 
chasm,”’ and that sort of stuff: 


“The atrocities of the Northern soldiery 
are still too fresh in our memory, the scars 
on our heart are not yet erased, the names 
of and Elmira still suffuse the 
eyes with tears and the heart with terrible 
thoughts of vengeance. Ah! it is too soon 
t make. of the four years’ struggle for 
Bherty. @ reminders of war’s terrible 
pratace Sy gang the grim landmarks. 
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of Southern men to expect from even 
political qndorsement of all the us acts 
of a vandal host. When we se debase our 
manhood—so ou all the mobler feelings 
of humanity—as tostand oyer the "ele of 
our Confederate dead, and in the language 
of the ninth resolution of the Cincinnati- 
Baltimore platform exclaim, ‘we remember 
with gratitude the heroism and sacrifices of 
the soldiers of the North,’ may our tongue 
cleave to the roof of eur mouth, and may 
God’s thunderbolt lay us lifeless over the 
sacred mound we thus dishonor. You may 
talk about peace, and reconciliation, and 
hand-clasping as much as you please, but we 
see our way to terrible vengeance upon 
Government and upon the negro through the 
election of Horace Greeley. We will aid in 
electing him, because we see in his success 
new hope for the lost cause ; but we do not, 
we will not, indorse even politically the plat- 
form upon which he stands. That is all well 
enough for the North, but as for the South, 
it is just where it was in feeling when Lee 
invaded Pennsylvania and Thompson was 
a measures to burn the cities of the 
North.”’ 


Here is another illustration of the beauti- 
ful and harmonious operation of the Greeley 
effort to conciliate the Southern rebels at the 
expense of Northern loyalists, and every 
principle of justice and common sense: 


‘“*Mr. Grecley delivered the address before 
the Maryland State Fair yesterday and sub- 
sequently made a short reconciliation speech 
to an immense crowd, in which he said, 
‘Blessed are the peace-makers’—a very ap- 
— thing to say to the fellows before 
1im who, while on their march to serenade 
him, had killed two Republicans and chopped 
a policeman’s head off with one of the typical 
Greeley axes. The bloody chasm gapes oc- 
casionally and clasping hands don’t seem 
to close it. The Baltimore ‘ Blood-Tub’ 
still lives.’” 








Horace Greeley. 

Tn 1899 the historian will write something 
in this style of Horace Greeley. There was 
a historical myth which shocked the credulity 
of mankind with the absurd assertion that 
this profane meddlesome person was once a 
candidate for Chief Magistrate of the Repub- 
lic, but we are happy to state that no evidence 
exists that such was the case. True, the 
New York 7ribune for the year 1872, which 
is on file in the Astor Library, contains arti- 
cles mentioning Mr. Greeley asa candidate, 
occasionally, along up to October in that 
year. But about that time his name disap- 
pears entirely, and we are led to believe that 
Mr. Greeley’s long habit of vituperation and 
his immense egotism must have turned his 
head. For some inscrutable reason the 
stockholders seem to have permitted him to 
edit the Tribune for nearly a year after he 
entirely lost his reason, and during all that 
time he seems to have imagined himself to 
be a candidate for the Presidency. There is 
confirmatory proof of the fact that he was a 
lunatic during the last year of his connection 
with the Tribune in the engravings of an artist 
named Nast, in the famous Harper's Weekly 
of that day. 

This was then, as it is now in 1899, a pub- 
lication of high character, which employed 
much native talent in the correct pictorial 
representation of matters of interest. Thus 
Mr. Nast seems to have been largely em- 
ployed in the work of reproducing correct 
pictures of the leading public met, or persons 
of mere notoriety in someinstances. Among 
others he seems to have pre special atten- 
tion to Mr. Greeley, and here we find conclu- 
sive evidence of Greeley’s insanity, He is 
represented by Mr. Nast as always wearing | 
a tag te his coat tail; labeled ‘* Gratz Brown.” " 
Certainly no sane man would have alloweg 
himself to appeat with stich a ridiculous a 
tachment. ‘Then again, he is represented 
holding an enormous trombone, anid saying 
‘This is not an organ’’-—as though ~ 
ances on that subject were necessary, He 
frequently appears also in comnection with a 
nd-organ—an amusement no ‘sane man 
would have permitted himself to enjoy‘on 
the streets—and the artist represents him as 
having a favorite operator on the organ 
named Whitelaw Reid—doubtless a famous 
grinder in those days. 


Heury Bergh. 


One of the passages most applauded in Mr. 
Fields’ lecture on ‘‘Masters of the Situa- 
tion,” was this: 


**All honor to Henry Bergh, of New York, 
among other benefactors of our time—the 
firm and unselfish advocate for that. part of 
creation which cannot ask kind treatment for 
itself; the man who has spoken so effectually 
for those poor, dumb mouths that haye so 
long silently pleaded for protection from in- 
jury at the hands of man, Is it not a brave 
thing to have stood so many years between 
the oppressor and his quivering victim, and 
to have borne so long the contumely and 
ridicule of those who cannot understand why 
an uncomplaining ho should be over- 
loaded, or his sensitive flesh be tortured if he 
sink beneath his burden? It is a sacred 
mission to which this man has been called, 
and among the world’s benefactors he has 
proved himself a noble master of a most dif- 
ficult situation. _The untitled laureate of 
America, always feremost to sing the praises 
of a cotemporaty: who deserves the tribute 
of his genius, has enshrined this human hero 
in his latest volume— 


‘* “Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere 
Who, without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast, 
And tames with his unflinching hand 
‘The brates that wear our form and face.’ 


“Tt was said by one who ought to know, 
that the normal Englishman is always happy 
when he is ‘killing something! It would be 
a prouder distinction if we shall ever be able 
to claim for the normal American that he is 
never happier than when he is saving the life 
or in some way ameliorating the condition of 
any being, however humble, in the scale of 
existence, and that one of the best lessons 
he has learned to practice 1s that which 
Wordsworth has so feclingly enforced— 


‘* ‘Never to blend our pleasure or 6ur pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that 
feels.’ ”? 


_--—--- -——~—o a> @ 


The Wighest Bridge in the World 


The Baltimore Bridge Company, the pres- 
ident of which, Col. C. Shaler Smith, is so 
well known to all our citizens, has just ob- 
tained a crowning triumph—the bridging of a 
mighty chasm in the heart of the Andes 
Mountains. 

The Verrugas Viaduct is on the Lima and 
Oroya railroad, in the Andes of Peru. The 
structure is remarkable for being the highest 
of the kind in the world, and for surpassing 
all others of she same class in its perfect sys- 
tem of bracing and connections,’ The yiaduct 
crosses a mountain torrent called the A 
de Verrugas, in a wild and _ picturesque lo- 
eality 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
‘The structure consists of four deck spans of 
the Fink type of truss, three of which are 110 
feet long, and one, the'central span, 125 feet 
long. The spans rest on piers built of 
wrought-iron columns. The piers are fifty 
feet long by fifteen feet wide on top. There 
beiriy three pier, the total length of the via- 
duct is 575 feet, The piers are the princi 
feature of interest, and are respectively 145 
feet, 252 feet, and 187 fect high. Each pier 
consists of twelve legs, which in plan form a 
potanaie, Fee legs are compose . heel a ay 
of wrought-iron six-segment ‘columns, _ 
jengih of twenty-five feet, eonnections being 
made by cart-iron joint boxes having tenons. 
on each end ‘into the columa... The 
tenons and the 
the column. bears are machine 
to obtain an accurate fit 
surface. . The colupanb 
eter of twelve inches 
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Jef. Davis Under a Social Cloud at Mem- 
phis—Liow He Prospers in the Insurance 
Business, 


[George Alfred Townsend in the Chicago Tribune.| 
JEFF. DAVIS AT HOME, 


Jefferson Davis is the president of the 
Carolina Insurance Company, and resides in 
Memphis. For some time he lived at Pea- 
body House, which is named in honor of the 
philanthropist, George Peabody ; but, since 
the late sleeping-car scandal, the old chap 
has gone to housekeeping. I heard different 
statements as to his effectiveness in the in- 
surance company. Some said that the large 
salary paid to him was as good as thrown 
away, for the company had derived no popu- 
larity or confidence from his connection ; 
others said that he still retained considerable 
general popularity in the South, but that in 
Memphis he was the deadest man resident 
there. I asked the reason for this, and found 
it entirely attributable to the sleeping-car 
affair. Nobody familiar with the facts en- 
tertains a particle of doubt that Davis dis- 
graced himself, and played the traitor to his 
family, in the most public manner, in view 
of his fellow-trayelers of the sleeping-car, 
the conductor, and even the negro porter. 
Some palliate his offense by saying that he 
was drunk at the time, and that the first 
thing he did after being ordered out was to 
take a pull at the bottle. Ie is not gener- 
ally, however, a drinking man, and the act 
which disgraced him sits so incompatibly 
upon his aristocratic shoulders that the man 
has lost recognition even to himself. In 
youth Davis was a brave, positive, and un- 
yielding man; but he had not the qualities 
to command the confidence of General Tay- 
lor, whose daughter he married, and that old 
hero refused to recognize him as a son-in- 
law until he was wounded at Buena Vista. 
By his second marriage Mr. Davis has half 
a dozen of children, and, during his confine- 
mentat Fort Monroe, and during all the sub- 
sequent scencs, he was borne up by his wife’s 
steadfast domestic sympathy and comfort. 
Had he been a person of real force of cha- 
racter, he would have identified himself, like 
Gen. Lee or Gen. Mahone, or even Gen. For- 
rest, with some of the material interests of 
the South, and labored to rehabilitate the 
land, and inspirit it to new hopes under the 
new condition of things. But Jefferson Da- 
‘vis has regarded the whole war of the rebel- 
lion as merely a part of his personal bio- 
graphy, and, in the fall of the Confederacy, 
he has regarded his life as ended, and has 
labored ever since to make it consistent by 
sincerely and bitterly hating the Union. 
Soon after his release from Fort Monroe he 
began to make speeches in Georgia, which 
lost the Democratic party and the South the 
charity of the nation, and cost Mr. Seymour 
his defeat. The Southern people were re- 
solved not to stand this foolishness from any 
man, and they laid hands on Mr. Davis and 
compelled him to silence, so that his promise, 
whatever it is worth, now stands on record 
never to utter a political sentiment again. 
So committed, he was made President of the 
Carolina Insurance Company ; but his man- 
mer continued to be overbearing, and some 
Memphis gentlemen told me that Mrs. Davis 


went by the name of ‘“tempress,’’ and was in 
the habit of saying to ladies who called upon 
r: 


‘**T am very glad to see you, and hope you 
will come again; but you must excuse me 
from calling in return, as I have so many 
callers that it is impossible to answer the de- 
mand, any more than when Mr. Davis was 
President at Rienmond.’’ 

One gentleman, a staunch rebel, who had 
just taken his seat in Mrs. Davis’ room, 
when this remark was made to his wife, rose 
at once, saying: ‘‘We have made our call 
under the sole condition of social equality, 
and, when you say that, Mrs. Davis, you 
must permit me to take my wife home.”’ 

However, the loyalty of the Southern peo- 
ple to that unfortunate cause, where they 
contributed so much and so gallantly, ren- 
dered Mr. Davis an intellectual idol. He was 
looked upon as the type of the South, and 
worthy of such recognition as a Frenchman 
might pay to the dethroned Napoleon. As 
he was an old man, the young ladies and 
girls, with the Southern warmth of disposi- 
tion, would kiss him in the street and on the 
stairway familiarly ; and no paims were spared 
to show the man that he might have the 
respect of Southern society, his political ob- 
stinacy and errors to the contrary notwith- 
standing. But, when the indubitable evi- 
dence came that this man, on whom the 
South, and all his neighbors had conferred 
the highest cunfidence, and labored, through 
his malignant temperament, to find some 
spot for affection to center, had made’ him- 
self a spectacle before the traveling public 
by following toward Nashville a woman with 
whom he had been suspiciously fanniiar for 
several months, and had been ordered out of 
her berth by a negro porter, the respect of 
Memphis fell. That city has its own private 
obligations of a religious and family charac- 
ter to maintain, and, feeling that Mr. Davis 
had not appreciated the respect shown him, 
he was cut dead on the street by scores of 


people ; and the ladies shrank before him, 


and would not 
his hand. 
THE DIFFERENCE IN MAN. 

“The girls don’t rush up to kiss old Jet. 
any more,’’ said one to me. ‘“ They give 
him a wide berth now, since he took that 
narrow berth on the train.”’ 

I endeavored to find somebody who did not 
believe that Davis was guilty ; but the opin- 
ion was universal, and the evidence cunulat- 
ive, that he had not been traduced, and had 
received merely his deserts, Said an old eit- 
izen, in reponse to my inquiry: ** My heart 
sunk down when 1 received Davis’ tele- 

phic dispatch from Baltimore. I knew 
i that he admitted the whole thing. The 
negro and some of the passengers had related 
the story of Jeff.’s plight upon the tram, and 
the same was published in the Louisville 
Commercial, and in papers further North, and 
was then copied back into our country. We 
conferred together, and telegraphed to Mr. 
Davis, at Baltimore, that the severest cal- 
umpies were made upon his character, and 
that he must instantly return and meet them 
on the spot. He replied to this effect : I will 
take your advice and come right home, but 
meantime say whatever you can for me.’ 
Here was an admission perfectly plain, and 
supported by Davis’ subsequent conduct, that 
he acknowledged the corn.”’ ais 

So much for Jefferson Davis. The period 
in which he lived found him out, and history 
need' make no bother as to the pros and cons 
for this exposure is set down where the man 
lives, and while he lives, and is indisputable. 
Contrasted with his egotistical and presum 
tuons character, well do the Southern people 
keep all their meed of praise for the dead 
Lee, who was dragooned into secession by 
such men as Davis. They could force his 
mistaken convictions out of the Union by 
revolutionizing his State, but they could not 
dispossess him of those imild, estimable qual- 
ities which make the citizen, and the bus- 
band, and the social example. As soon as 
the war was over General Lee discerned tho 
needs of education for the washed South, 


permit him to touch them with 


| and, while he was president of the Washing- 


ton College, he was also president of the 
Valleyrailroad. Mr, Garrett, who : 
him in this presidency, said to me, a few days 
ago, that, as soon as the war was over, Get, 7 
Lee advocated cheerful acquiescence, genera 
material rehabitation of the South, and such — 
other.measwies as would harmonize the coun- 
and make it happy under the new politi- 
conditions. Not so with Jefferson Davis, 
name as ident of the, 
y to head : 


Southern 























THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The Frvend of Education at the South. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUND BILL. 





Thoughtful men, at all times, have regarded with apprehension the ignorance of the 
masses of the people in some portions of our country, and have anxiously sought for 
means to remove the dangers that it threatened by a general system of popular educa- 
tion. The condition of the Southern States has especially attracted the attention and 
consideration of patriotic men, inasmuch as three-fourths of the illiteracy of the 
country is found in those States, as will be seen from the table subjoined, which has 
been compiled by the accomplished Commissioner of Education from the Census 


Report for 1870. 
Northern Division 
Pacific Division a 


4,187,785 
Ia cksstsiebidtsdasaiwhecaiiastbineliasatide ianatiuentiencboaliaallia . 6,648,684 


At the same time the people of those States have been so impoverished by the late 
civil war, and the disturbed condition of society resulting from it, that they have not 


now the means to provide means of instruction adequate to their needs. 


The opinion has been steadily gaining ground for some years past that our magnifi- 
cent public domain affords a means of securing to all of our citizens the blessings of 
education, and to our country the advantages of enlightened and educated electors. 
This is demonstrated by the fact that 70,788,361 acres have been donated to the dif- 
ferent States and Territories by Congress for educational purposes, exclusive of 
7,880,000 acres granted for the support of Agricultural Colleges in the several States. 

This land, owned by the United States, has come into its possession either by pur- 


chase or conquest. If by purchase, it was bought by the money of all the States, an 


if by conquest, it was obtained by the blood and treasure of the citizens of all sec- 
Our public domain, then, is the common heritage of our 


tions of our country. 


people, and should be dedicated to their use in the manner best calculated to advanc 
their interests and those of the nation. 


dren of the old States be benefited by the public lands as well as those of the new 


Each new State has by act of Congress a large body of the public lands within its 
borders dedicated tothe support of its free schools, while up to this time the free 


schools of the old States have received no aid from that source. 
From these considerations the Commissioner of Education was induced in 1870 t 


recommend ‘the appropriation of the net proceeds of the sale of the public lands for 


educational purposes throughout the country.’’ 


At the last sessien of Congress this important subject received attention, and an act 


passed the House of Representatives on the 8th of February, but failed to obtain th 
final action of the Senate before the adjournment. 


The first section of this act provided that the net proceeds of the publie lands 


should be forever consecrated and set apart for the education of the people. 


The fourth section provided that the Commissioner of Bducation each year should 
apportion one-half of the net proceeds of the previous year, with the whole amount 
of the income of the educational fund, to the several States and Territories, and to 
the District of Columbia, upon the basis of the population thereof between the ages 
of four and twenty-one years, with the proviso, that for the first ten years the distri- 


bution of this fund should be made according to the ratio of the illiteracy of th 


populations of the States, Territories, and District, as shown from time to time by 


the last preceding published census of the United States. 


The fifth section provided that each of the States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia that should, before the 1st of January, 1873, provide by law for the free 
education of all its children between the ages of six and sixteen years, should be 


entitled to its share of the first distribution. 


The eighth section provided that no moneys belonging to any State or Territory 
under this act should be withheld, for the reason that the laws thereof created separate 
schools for white children and black children, or refused to organize a system of 


mixed schools. 


The bill on its passage in this form in the House of Representatives received 117 


votes in the affirmative to 98 votes in the negative. 
Those voting for the bill were— 
Messrs. Acker, Ames, Banks, Barber, Barry, Bell, Beveridge 


Brooks, Buckley, Buffington, Burchard, Burdett, W. T. Clark, oburn, Coghlan 
Conger, Darrall, Dawes, Donnan, Duell, Dunnell, Eames, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth 


Farwell, Finkelnburg, C. Foster, W. D. Foster, Frye, Garfield, Garrett, Golladay, 
Harris, Havens, Hawley, Hay, 
Kerr, 
cKee, 
. C. Parker, Pendleton, 
H. Roberts, 
Smith, W. C. 
Smith, Snapp, Snyder, T. J. Spier, Sprague, Starkweather, Stevenson, Storm, Stowell, 
, W. Townsend, Tarner, 
Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Wakeman, Walden, Wallace, Walls, Wheeler, Whiteley, 


Goodrich, Tule, Halsey, Harmer, Harper, G. E. 
Hays, G. W. Hazelton, J. W. Hazelton, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, 
Ketcham, Lamport, Lansing, Leech, Lowe, Lynch, Mayna 
Merriam, Monroe, Moore, Morphis, Packard, Palmer 

Perce, A. F. Perry, Platt, Poland, Porter, Potter, Prindle, ae i E. 
Sawyer, Seeley, Sessions, Shanks, Sheldon, Shellabarger, Slocum, J. A. 


Kelley, Kello 
rd, McGrew, 


“i 


Strong, Sutherland, Sypher, Taffe, Thomas, D. Townsend. 


Willard, Williams, of Indiana, J. M. Wilson—117. 
Those voting against the bill were— 


Messrs. Adams, Ambler, Arthur, Averill, Barnum, Beatty, Beck, Biggs, 
ham, Bird, Braxton, Bright, J. Brooks, Caldwell, Cam » Carroll, F. 
mingo, Conner, Cotton, Cox, Crebbs, Critcher, Cr nd, Davis, Dickey, 
Dubose, Duke, Eldridge, Forker, H. D. Foster, Getis, @ 
cock, Handley, Hanks, J. T. Harris, Hereford, Herndon, sf in, 
ton, Kendall, Killinger, King, Lamison, Lewis, Manson, Marshall, Mc 
McCormick, cua 
Morgan, L — e Niblack, Orr, Packer, H. W. Parker, Peck, E 
Price, Read, E. Y. M. Rice, Ritchie, Roosevelt, 
Slater, Sloss, Stevens, Stoughton, Swann, T 
Voorhees, Waddell, Waldron, Warren, Wells, 
: J.T. Wilson, Winchester, Wood, Young—98. 


Nore.—Democrats in italics and Republicans in roman. 
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Sarge 
, Tuthill, Van Trump, 
hitthorne, Williams, of New 


RECAPITULATION ¢ 


Yeas—Republicans 
PORNO, Svc casnccecrs access socsiceseiccdcncdeqed ening ccd luviebeat doves bed 


Nays—Republicans..............0000 
Democrats 


The following letter of the Commissioner of Education preseuts in tabular form th 


amount in each milion of dollars net proceeds of the public lands which would be 


distributed to the several States named for the first ten years under the provisions 0 
this bill upon the present ratio of illiteracy: 


DerartTMert or tiv Interior. 
Bureau or Epucatiox, Wasutxcrton, D. C., March 13, 1872. 


My Dear Sir: We find that distributing one million dollars to the different States 
pro rata on the basis of illiteracy, using the number ten years old and over, reported 
unable to write, as ascertained by the last census, wculd give to the following States 


and Territories the sums set against their names respectively: 


$4,081 77 
23,942 6% 
5,074 65 
78,789 29 
14,397 28 
58,695 50 
70,371 “82 
64,441 96 
39,174 92 
23,004 29 

598 66 
17,271 01 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 

North Carolina 

Tennessee 

ee Lets co  osetasanitiiie 
MEI sccis subusacetaasisetceees 


It will be observed that it will yield to Delaware, Maryland, and Kentacky—where 
the struggle for the public instruction of the colored people has been hardest—-the 


very stimulus needed to overcome the opposition. 


It will be seen that about four-fifths of the money would go to the Southern States, 


where it is most needed. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) JOHN EATON, Jr., 
Commissioner. 
Hon. G. F. Hoar, 


House of Representatives. 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office reports the sales of land an 
expenses for the three years ending June 30, 1871, to be as follows: 


Acres, 
2,899,544 
2,169,515 
1,389,982 


To June 30, 1869 
To June 30, 1870 
To June 30, 1871 


1,853,205 Illiterates. 
94 sc 


To what better purpose could it be devoted 
than to the education of the children of the nation? And why should not the chil- 
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Proceeds. 
$4,055,197 
8,123,677 
2,889,982 


THE NEW NA 


when that trait could be shown consistently with the preservation of the Union and 
thé rights of the people. But here is displayed unequaled generosity. The Repub- 
licans who sustained the bill were a clear majority, and alone capable of passing it. 
They were for the most part from those States which adhered most firmly to the 
Union in its hour of trial—States which from their larger population had apparently 
a right to much the larger interest in the landed domain of the nation. But all this 
is forgotten. They know only their whole country and vote for what they deem its 
highest good, nobly content that it should give millions of their money to other sec- 
tions whose necessity was greater than their own. Nor did they seek to impose any 
conditions upon their gift. They only directed its employment to the education of 
those who were in need, leaving it to each State for itself to determine the 
vexed questions of mixed or separate schools. The fund could hardly have been 
placed more entirely in the discretion of the several States. How, then, can those 
representatives of the people justify themselves to their constituencies to whom they 
voted to deny this inestimable boon, the measure of whose influence for good no hu- 
man eye can reach? We will not impugn the honesty of their action, or harshly 
criticise their course. They may have acted conscientiously and in strict accordance 
with their views of constitutional rights, but the people can ill afford that any man’s 
blind scruples should defeat or hinder a measure so conducive to their highest good. 
This bill has not yet passed the Senate, and the same or a similar one will proba- 
bly be pressed before the next Congress. Is it not, then, of prime importance that 
these men be superseded, and that there should be sent to Congress in their stead 
men with clearer and wiser views of constitutional law and of State policy ; men who 
will zealously aid in making such a law when this again comes before Cengress. 
Laboring men of every Southern State, this is the supreme question for you. The 
nation offers you aid in the edueation of your children too long kept in ignorance. 
By this aid your schools can be made efficient and your children can be prepared for 
usefulness and honor. The Republican party offers you this boon and the Demo- 
eratic party epposes it. Shall your party prejudices stand in the way of the interests 
of your children? Does not this action of the Republicans demonstrate to you that 
they are zealous to elevate and inform the people, and are willing that the resources 
of the North should be devoted to the advancement of the people of the South? Let 
every man who has a son or a daughter to educate, ask the candidate for his suffrage, 
how he has voted and how he will vote upon this question, and be guided by his an- 
swer in his vote. 
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The Candidates Compared. 


_ 


e| We have already called attention to the positive claims which President 
Grant presents to the confidence of the country. In considering these claims, 
it is impossible to avoid comparing them with those of the opposing candidate. 

We have said that the President,has been scrupulously careful in ascertaining 
and respecting the views and wishes of the nation, and that to this task he has 
brought candor, good sense, and modesty, combined with remarkable consist- 
ency and firmness of purpose. Does Mr. Greeley bid fair to show the same 
qualities? A mere glance at his public life will show that he does not, and the 
more closely this conclusion is examined, the more fixed it becomes. It is true 
that he himself claims to be par excellence one of the people, a sort of earth-born 
grant, who constantly returns to the embrace of his parent to renew his strength. 
But as a matter of fact, nothing could exceed the waywardness and obstinate 
vanity with which he has treated public opinon. The most conspicuous in- 
stances of this, and those most calculated to excite the distrust of all rational 
and patriotic men, are to be found in his behavior at the beginning of the late 
war, and at various serious crises during its continuance. When the mass of 
his countrymen were steadily and grandly arousing to the necessity and the 
solemn duty of preserving the Union, against the assaults of the secessionists, 
Mr. Greeley was persistently proclaiming the abstract right of secession, invit- 
ing an impracticable submission of the question to the communities least able to 
decide it in the interest of the whole country, and ‘‘ insisting’ that in certain 
contingencies, the Union should be shattered. For the execution of his visionary 
and perilous programme, he over and over again promised ‘‘ to do his best,’’ and 
threatened to “ resist all coercive measures”? opposed toit. Contrast his attitude 
at that trying moment with that of President Grant, who, sinking all the preju- 
dices of party associations, unobtrusively offered all his abilities, and siedandhie 
life, to the service of the natien. It was not patriotism alone which then distin- 
guished him from the infatuated theorist of the Tribune ; it was the complete- 
ness of his sympathy with the best opitiqn and seutiment of the country. 

Later in the history of the war, Mr. Greeley was continually found substitut- 
ing his own rash notions for those views which were conceived and cherished by 
the country. He thought a peace could be purchased when every sane man 
among the body of the people saw perfectly clear that it could only be con- 
quered. He nursed visionary schemes of arbitration, of negotiation, of com- 
promise, and patch-work covering for the gulf made by war which only victory 
could close. And, what is specially important in judging of his fitness for the 
most responsible trust in the Government, he perpetually mistook not only the 
value, but the popular strength, of his crotchets. 

His vanity not only shut him out from any just conception of or sympathy 
with the ruling public opinion of the time, but it persuaded him to put his own 
opinion in his place. He raved at Mr. Lincoln in the name of “ our bleeding, 
bankrupt, almost dying country,” trying to drive him to a course which the 
country overwhelmingly condemned, and from a policy which the country was 
sustaining and continued to sustain to the end, with unlimited sacrifice of trea- 
sure and life. In a similar spirit he joined, if, indeed, he did not start, the move- 
ment to displace Mr. Lincoln from the Union ticket, on the ground of his want 
of —— strength, in a canvass which resulted in a crushing testimony to Mr. 
Lincoln’s marvelous popularity. To this day he is hawking over the land his 
—- for putting down rebellion by inviting rebels to vote about it, and we 
oubt if the magnificent majority of Mr. Lincoln, in 1864, has even yet per- 
suaded Horace Greeley, that he could not have named a man much surer of being 
elected at that time. 
While Mr. Greeley was making these conspicuous exhibitions of his inability 
to either lead the people of this country or be led by them, what was General 
Grant’s position? It was one of unflinching fidelity to what he justly believed 
was the wish of the people in that great emergency, afid one of profound sym- 
pathy with that wish. His heart and his mind alike worked steadily in harmony 
with those of the country. He had no nostrums to prescribe for the deadly dis- 
ease of treason, but he held with supreme calmness and skill the sword by which 
alone it could be eradicated. While Mr. Greeley proved that, for great occa- 
sions, he only had proportionately great folly to offer, and that he could not 
learn of either events or his fellow-men, General Grant at once studied the vast 
problem before him with unparalleled insight, and in his solution of it, never 
lacked the complete co-operation of the country. 
The relative positions of the two men to-day complete the illustration of the 
difference in their characters to which we have called attention. Mr. Greeley, 
whose course during the war was filled with crazy blunders and ignominious fail- 
ures, is now boasting, at every railway station, of his immense superiority over 
all other men in foreseeing events, and shaping in advance the opinions and 
sentiments of the nation. General Grant, on the other hand, whose career was 
one unbroken series of triumphs, saluted with the plaudits of the whole world, 
and sure to be inscribed in history for many generations, bears himself modestly 
in his high station, confesses his need- of the instrnetion of experience in his 
complex duties, and never betrays, by word or act, any thought that he has 
borne a distinguished part in the drama of the national life.—New York Times’ 
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Bad-tcempered People. | 
e| The state of the stomach, we are told, has a great deal to do with the temper, 
the natural result being, that when a man’s liver is out of order his temper is in 
the same condition. This may be true enough, but we question very much 
whether the liver is answerable for all the sins which are laid at its door. We 
know many very bad-tempered people who, to our knowledge, have never been 
really bilious in the whole course of their lives. Of course it may be alleged 
that if the liver is all right something else is all wrong—the nerves, or the 
heart, or the lungs, or the teeth are driving poor stifferers almost to distraction. 
This, also, may be correct. But it must be admitted that there are many pleas- 
ant beings who never complain of being afflicted by any special complaint, 
whose existence, for all that, is one of chronic ill-humor, who snap snarl 
when they are spoken to, and sulk when left to themselves. A good many of 
these ‘‘ gentle creatures ”’ will, in intervals of comparative good hamor, tell you 
to your face that they are bad-tempered, that they always have been, and that 
they always will be. They may support the information by declaring that their 
fathers and great-grandfathers were similarly afflicted, though not, perhaps, to 
the same extent, They apparently glory im the admission of their weakness, 
evidently considering that an out-and-out bad-temper is a possession of which a 
man has some reason to be extremely proud. They do not appear to recognize 
the fact that bad-temper is a positive vice, and that they have, or ought to have, 
any control over it. They regard it rather in the light of disease, which, like 
fever, must be allowed to run its course unchecked. Naturally, it is not pleas- 
ant to have much to do with these people ; indeed, it is questionable whether it 
is possible for many to hold close and long-continued intercourse with them. Gen- 
erally such intercourse is brought toa conclusion by a terrible row, in which the 
sufferers from bad-temper display their infirmities in @thorough fashion, They 
say things not compatible with the laws and usages of, polite society, and do that 
which certainly is the reverse of proper. .‘Timid Veligs are almost frightened to 
death, and, to abate the furies, are ready to swallow the leek to any extent. 
The furies, probably, feel some slight twinges of compunction after their temper 
has cooled and, perhaps, half apologize, by laying the blame upon their passion- 
ateness. The injured ones, longing for peace, perhaps, accept the explanation, 
but they never forget, and ever afterward are cold and distant, and watchful and 
suspicious. ‘These bad-tempered people are never on the lookout for insults. 
When they are servants their Pt aioedte pnd at being told to do their duty 
by their employers, They kick at ority, and can not brook reproof. ‘The 
are constantly on the lookout for things at which to take offense. If they hold 
subordinate positions they come tol with the manager, head clerk, or 
foreman, as the case may be. When they eee of authority them- 
selves they play the part of tyrants. They getinto a furious rage at tio, de- 
cline to mt Bs a helpless culprit to exonerate himself by rendering explanations, 
and inflict Draconian punishments. Naturally, they are pretty generally de- 
tested, but, while they are detested they are feared, which, it may: Ve said, is hot 
the case with another class of bad-tempered. people. . ‘ 

This class is more sulky than passionate. There seems to lic within them a 
smouldering mine of irritation, which is bubbling forth night and day—that is, 
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453,288 


of course, when they are awake. If they are asked an ordina ‘question, much 
asperity is evident in the tones of their reply. As a rule, they are angry at 
nothing in particular, and with no one in partioular—they are, simply, in a con- 
tinual ‘oundedly bad-temper; they do not. know why, and no one else can 





The expenses of surveys, &c., for seven years ending June 80, 1871, 
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of dollars, whose beneficent influence will eontinue to be felt for all time to come. 


The good effects of that magnificent gift—the Peabody Educational Fund—are ac- 


knowledged with gratitude by all the people of the South and by every friend of ed 


cation ; but the total distribution out of that fund is only $100,000 per annum, while 


this proposed act of Congress will furnish at least twenty five times as much, 


= The vote upon this bill plainly shows with how little propriety the Republican 
its ad- 
versaries to point their finger to any instance in which it has lacked magnanimity 


party can be charged with sectional prejudice and partiality, We 
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These three years have been 
chosen to show the average net proceeds, because they embrace the period of Gen. 
eral Grant’s administration, and the business of the General Land Office had during 
that period recovered from the disturbing influences of the war. That the conelu- 
sion arrived at above is correct is shown by the fact that the Commissioner reports the 
sales for the past twenty years at $57,000,000, notwithstanding the diminished sales 
during the war. Taking the net proeeeds at $2,500,000 per annum, according to 
General Eaton’s letter, the State of Maryland would receive annually about $60,000 ; 
Virginia $197,000; Georgia $207,000; Tennessee $161,000, &c., one-half of which 
can be immediately applied to the support of the schools in those States, while the. 
other half will accumulate and gradually form a school fund amounting to millions 


account for it except upon the supposition that it is natural to the animal. Their 
faces have ever a soured and wrinkled appearance, the natural result of long- 
continued scowling and frowning. They are pleasant people to, live with if you 
are a Mark Tapley, and want to show how you can be jolly under the most try- 
ing circumstances. You will nat be able'to-do anything to please the afflicted 
ones. They snarl at breakfast, finner, and tea, their Eine always something 
which is distasteful to them. They growlat you; and do whatyou will, you are 
quite unable to despise them. They terrify the servants, who, in despair, give 
warning. They scold their children, who betake themselves off whenever they 
imagine they can do so with safety. They testily lecture their wives, and unfa- 
vorably criticise the ragene mee vere in sherk they aie goed 
universally disagreeable, com y y It OWm peace of mind, and do 
a rent deal toward making r people miscrable, Butt ough the are alwa 
in bad-temper, and ever snap and pny bent avoid do t quarrels. 
They may go to the verge of one, but no fi r will they proceed. Nor will 
they ever admit that they are, or have been, in a bad-temper. Other people's 
imaginations must have led them astray, or they would not think of such a thing 
fora moment, A good many people of this class are particularly testy m the 
earlier part of the day, and comparatively placable in the latter. “This idiosyn- 
crasy is studied by people who know what they are about. Such always make 
applications for favors during the latter period, as well as do what business the 
can then. Like almost everything, this chronic bad-temper is a luxury whi 
can only be indulged in by the comparatively well-to-do. Poor men, though 
may have the inclina’ to do so, can not afford te snarl at almost every- 
Ek tibann they are Lee ges in contact. . They know that by 6 doing they 
the bread and butter out of their own mouths, and this is a con- 
sideration 
spon the principle, however, tha 
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Me will ' whom they fave ‘nathing to far. 
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TIONAL ERA. 


Probably a certain kind of morbid pleasure is derived from indulgence in ill- 
temper. People, by acting as we have indicated, secure a certain amount of out- 
ward show and deference ; for, somehow or other, most persons would almost 
as soon be struck as snarled at, and so they do all they can to avoid such treat- 
ment. Really, however, we fail to see why bad-tempered men and women 
should receive such tender consideration. ir bad-temper is nothing more or 
less than an abominable vice, and those who indulge in it are supremely selfish. 
Their troubles are no more to them than are troubles to other people, so there 
is no reason why they should be so splenetic. Righteous anger is justifiable, 
but chronic ill-humor i, a failing for which there can be nothing but the bitterest 
eqndemnation.— Liberal Review. 


Address of General Batler, Delivered in Cooper Institute, 
New York. 


FELLOW-cITIZENS: I have come here, if you desire to hear me, to discuss 
with you the great underlying principles which are at stake in this election. I 
shall not discuss men, for, to my mind, looking at the vast consequences which 
may come to the country if the people should be deceived and make a mistake, 
I cannot speak of them at all, and if I do it will only be of their public utter- 
ances and sayings. Principles are everything—men are nothing. Even the 
President of the United States is of very small moment in this Government. 
We have so hedged him by constitutional law, we can so control him that he 
cannot do very much damage. But when Congress and a party should act with 
him, damage may be done. Youremember how we controlled Andrew Johnson. 
[Cheers.] We should have made him suffer for his crimes had it not been for the 
defection of a certain Senator from Illinois. He leftus then and came back, but 
he has now left us again and, I trust in God, for ever. [Cheers.] Now, —_— 
we all know that men, in public life, are always the objects of contumely an 
personal attack. If we believe the newspapers, on both sides, we always select 
our candidates for high office from the penitentiary. If these were to be be- 
lieved, I should be dead, long, long ago. [Laughter.] 


; MR. GREELEY WILL NOT BE PUT UPON US. 


It is now certain, after the elections in Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania, 
(Cheers,] that Mr. Greeley will not be put upon us by a kind Providence. 
[Cheers.] And I must say, if a respectable foreigner were to read the state- 
ments concerning either of our Presidential candidates as detailed in the news- 
papers, and ask if he were our choice, we would hang our heads in shame. I 
will not, therefore, speak of persons. You have got the news from Pennsyl- 
vania. Hartranft has been elected, despite the calumnies uttered against him, 
and the other States are equally true. And now I ask you, calmly and fairly, 
what reasons are urged why you should change your Government, take it from 
the Republican party and give it to a new set of men? We are here in the en- 
joyment and in the exercise of the glorious privilege of electing our own ruler, a 
privilege only enjoyed by princes in other lands. In free America we are all 
sovereigns in our own right, and you are now asked in the coming November to 
change your Government and party? And why? If you desire peace, then I 
say we are at peace with all mankind, for there is no nation on earth that dare 
interfere with the sacred rights of American citizenship, protected by the ballot. 
(Cheers. ] 

ENGLAND BROUGHT TO JUDGMENT. 


Even now, as I speak, there comes flying over the waters, news that your old 
hereditary enemy, England, has been brought to judgment before the highest 
tribunal known on earth, at Geneva, and fined in $15,000,000, because of the 
part taken against this couutryin the rebellion, (Cheers.] Aye, more, at this 
hour, in that same place, our lawyers are dictating maritime law for the entire 
world. Has there been any better record ever produced by any party than this 
of ours? What else do you want of this Government? Do you want military 
power to back your country’s prestige abroad? Then I say we have had greater 
armies fighting in a greater and nobler and holier cause than éver fought for be- 
fore. [Cheers.] The war over, 1,400,000 soldiers resumed their citizenship and 
nominated as here, for great offices, candidates for Governor, like Dix and others. 
[Cheers.] And now we are told, by Greeley, that these men, these boys in blue 
assembled in Pittsburg, should not participate in the affairs of the nation. 
Who, then, shall rule this country? Shall it be the noble army of deserters and 
editors, with Greeley at their heads? No. Having saved the country, having 
preserved the country, it is our country and we will take care of it now and for- 
ever. [Cheers.] It is alleged we would take away the liberties of the people 
and establish a despotism, Oh! No, my comrades. When we threw off the 
black and put on the blue, it was to save, not to destroy the liberties of the 
country. [Cheers.] How great is this country we hardly know. It is so vast 
that your geographies hardly teach you its boundaries.’ Are the bayonets to in- 
terfere with us? Why, there is only one soldier in the country to every one 
thousand square miles of territory, and if any one is afraid of him, let him go 
West. [Laughter and applause.]} 


THE COUNTRY PROSPEROUS. 


Do you want prosperity from your Government? Look around you and you 
will see everything prospering that comes within its jurisdiction. My friends 
such great prosperity was never known before. We have not had a financial 
crisis for twelve years. Your prosperity is so great, in fact, that you can hardl 
realize it. Whatmore do you want of your Government? Do you want equal- 
ity under the law? Then I point you to the fact that we have lifted up from 
chattelhood to manhood, four millions of slaves. [Applause.] Some Republi- 
cans and many Democrats do not believe in giving the suffrage to the negro. 
The Republican party has given him manhood suffrage. Mr. recley, however, 
wants impartial suflrage. Under the Fourteenth Amendment we have estab- 
lished manhood suflrage—universal suffrage ; Mr. Greeley asks in his platform 
for local self-government, and impartial suttrage—that is, the rights of the States 
to be established by.each State—that is what is meant by impartial suffrage. 
Now, the question of the right of suffrage I would not intrust to any State, not 
even to Massachusetts, but it should go to the whole people. But it-is said 
that you have made the negro the equal of the white man. Well, now, what 
is the Republican doctrine on the subject? 


EQUALITY OF MAN, 


‘* Every man has the right to be the equal of every man—if he can.” [Ap- 
plause.] My Democratic friends, if you find the negro is coming up to youa 
little too fast, keep away from the corner grog-shcp, and, if you then find he is 
getting equal with you, and you don’t like it, ‘*Go West.” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.] This is the true Jeffersonian-Jacksonian-Democratic idea of the equal- 
ity of men as men. py fellow-citizens, all these things being true, why should 
you wish to put the ow party out of power? And if you put us out, 
who is tocome in? That is the question which I desire to answer in the few 
minutes that are permitted tome. My proposition is that, if we had gone out 
of power, the rebels, who attempted to destroy this country, would come into 
power; and I will call, as my first witness in its support, Horace Greeley. 
Horace Greeley! Horace Greeley! come into court. [A voice—‘t He’s gone 
West.”? Loud laughter.) Did you not say in Vicksburg—did you not dare to 
say that you hoped the time would come when the achievements of Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson should have the same estimation in the minds of the Ameri- 
can peoplé as those of Grant and the soldiers who fought under him? And 
then did you not, at Memphis, write a letter under your own signature, no sub- 
ordinates—his must be taken to be the master’s hand—stating that those who 
struggled and fought for secession generally believed they were right in so doing, 
and that they propose to renew the fight, but not with gun and sabre? They 
expect to regain as Democrats, through elections, the power they lost as rebels 
through the war. There is my witness. And you are told that they will not be 
reconciled unless you agree to that. I must say, then, that, if that is to be the 
price, they may remain unreconciled for ever. I am diametrically opposed to 
that idea no less than to that of secession. Upon this question there must be 
no doubt—that this Union is strong enough to keep in, or out, all that may be 
wanted. If there is any doubt about it, and we are again called upon to settle 
it, we shall respond with, ‘‘ We are coming, three hundred thousand more.” 
[Enthusiastic cheers.] 

THE KU-KLUX AGAIN. 


The danger that we have escapedis this: There were one hundred and forty 
thousand men organized in the South under the general name of Ku-Klux, who 
committed outrages unnumbered, and would have ended no one knows where, 
until the law, for the protection of their victims, was put in force. The monster 
raised its hideous head again'in Georgia, the other day, at the bare thought of 
Greeley’s election ; but now that his election is out of the question, we may not 
hear so much of it. When you vote, I would ask you to vote for your fricuds 
first, and then let reconciliation come afterward. I know what the colored man 
did in the South, and may my right hand forget its cunning if I ever forget my 
old comrades there. Sg eo rero Will the negro remain firm and true to his 
friends? They always have and always will. No; this whole question has 
been already settled. North Carolina, Vermont, Maine, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsy}- 
vania, have already spoken. I cannot just here refrain from passing one com- 
ment, and that is this: that he is the most dangerous demagogue in the country 
who seeks, by appealing to the prejudices of the foreign-born, to compass his 
political ends. Nothing that ever happened in the Old World should guide the 
citizen in his conduct here. [Applause.] Men, North and South, the white 
and black—all have passed the unanimous verdict on Mr. Greeley—** You have 
been weighed in the balance and found to weigh nothing at all.’ [Applause 
and laughter.] Look, then, to New York. I think high heaven would rejoice 


publican majority. [Loud applause.) 


Governor Wise Interviewed—What Ue Says About Politics— 
iis Detestation of all Parties. 


The Herald’s Washington correspondent gives the following as the substance 
of a conversation held in this city recently with Governor Henry A. Wise: 
In conversation to-day ex-Governor Henry A. Wise expressed himself sub- 


y | stantially as follows: He represented the Bourbon Democracy, which Grant 


thinks is strong in Virginia, and was thoroughly disgusted with the politics of 
the present oA Ife preferred Grant to Greeley, but would support ncither, 
and he counseled the people to stay away from the polls and vote for neither. 
The people had sold out for a mess of pottage, which they would never get, as 
Greeley was certain’ to be defeated. The young men of the State had gone 
wild, and knew more than he did, who had grown old in politics and had been 
their Governor. His sons were also of the same kind; and his nephew, whom 
he loved as dearly as any of his sons, was a candidate for Congress, but he 
never could never support any Wise on the Greeley ticket. 

The Conservative party done more to radicalize Virginia than the Radi- 
cals could ever do. * They had sti ized Virginia as a repudiator, and were 
on the road to ruin. He never would forgive them for having consented to his 
disfranchisement by passing the amendments to the Constitution. He would 
raise up a new party which would overthrow them, and he would thus’ have his 
revenge. 

Ife said had he been in the court-room when Greeley signed Jeff. Davis’ bail 
bond there would have been a scene which probably would have sent_him to 
pm : but he would not sign the paper if Greeley’s name was on it, and he 
did not. d 

He complained of General Jubal Early, with whom he said he had a crow to 

ick. ‘Two months ago Karly wrote him begging him to keep aloof and declare 
or neither party, and he had agreed. Now, without writing him, Early writes 
his letter. It had tempted him to take the opposite side; but no, he was not 
willing to go with Mosby, whom he considered injudicious in the extreme. But 
Mosby was not more to blame for going for Grant than the rest were for sup- 
porting Greeley. We complained that his comrades in arms had deserted him 
and joined Greeley, who was the prime cause of the war by sending John Brown 
down to ia to commence it. If he could have gotten hold of Greeley 
Phillips, and Garrison about the time he had Brown he would have han 
them all as high as Haman. When Greeley s the bail bond, and thus lost 
United States Senatorship and subscribers to the Tribune, he was calculating on 


. repentance of a woman who had lost her virtue; he would be afraid to 
trust her again. So it was with Greeley. He was afraid to trust him. It was 
all talk to secure the Southern vote. The colored people had acted nobly, and 
he honored them, and as their friend advised them all to vote for Grant. 


—Gratz Brown ¢alls. Nast, Harper’s famous caricaturist, 


assassin. 
richness of this accusation will be fully appreciated when it is known that 
noted penciler has a £ the Democratic 


for the Vice in ony sltantion whatever, Nest should 
Gratz Brown es y’s coat-tail, or we shall next hear 





cry of “* pistols and cofige for twa”? 
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at the news, and all hell would groan to hear that New York had given a Re~. 


the Southern people into this very movement. He did not believe in | th 
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On the Ku-Klux:. 





Comments of the New York Evening 
Post on the Speech of Mr. Greeley at 
Corry, Pennsylvania, Sept. 25, 1872. 





AN ORGAN OUT OF TUNE. 


Greeley must either stop speaking, or 
keep his organ in tune. While he was tell- 
ing his audience at Corry, Wednesday, that 
he was earnestly in favor of the Ku-Klux 
legislation, not merely as constitutional, but 
as necessary and right, his eleventh hour 
defender here, the World, was printing for 
its readers a wholesale denunciation of it. 
Greeley, after describing the condition with 
which the Government had to deal in its ef. 
forts to establish peace at the South, said : 


“Look at the difficulties and obstacles to 
be overcome. Not first in point of view, 
but of urgence, was what we called the Ku 
Klux outrages of the South. Certain per- 
sons, mainly open rebels, conspired ther 
and formed themselves into companies or 
a none of some kind, and in hideous 

isguises paraded the country—I mean cer- 
tain portions of the Southern country— 
abusing and maltreating innocent, quiet 
people, mainly black men. I do not mean 
to say that there were not excuses and pro- 
vocations for these ou there were. 
But I say there is no justification for any 
such conduct as that. The pretense gen- 
erally was that what they called the up 

governments were abominable. That 
is probably true, but it is no excuse for 
hauling quiet people out of their beds at 
midnight, and subjecting them to all manner 
of indignities. So, then, I said, I did not 
recommend particular or extreme measures, 
but I said, no doubt, that it is the duty of 
the States to protect their citizens respec- 
tively, and to put down all lawlessness. 
But suppose they do not, or cannot, or will 
not, the people are entitled to protection— 
perfect protection. If the State govern- 
ments will not give it there must bea power 
somewhere that will give it. We look after 
a man who is not more than half a citizen 
whom a foreign Government oppresses, and 
all the power of this great nation is put to 
work to protect that man. He may, per- 
haps, have only declared his intentions to 
become a citizen, but all the cannon and all 
the force we can command is employed for 
his protection, Our Government must have 
the power to protect its own people at home 
as wellasabroad. Sel said a yearago last 
spring. Let the President tell us what sort 
of legislation he needs to put down those 
Ku-Klux, and I will back him up to the fall 
extent. He said what he needed. Laws 
were passed, and after all they did the work. 
You have not heard of any serious Ku- Klux 
outrages since these acts were ’ 
Since these acts were passed, o year and a 
half ago, 7 has heard of any serious 
outrages there, though there have been trials 
in one or two States, especially in North 
Carolina, yet they are trials for offenses 
committed two or three years aga, long be- 
fore the act was passed. So the work was 
done. The Ku-Klux conspiracy was crush: 
ed out by act of Congress, and although 
these outrages occurred in a bess | narrow 
district of territory, they discredited and 
damaged all the Southern people who may 
be suspected ofany sym pathy with those who 
made the outrages.’ 


Here we have as complete a justification 
of the Ku-Klox acts: as it is possible to 
make. Weare told, firat, that there waa a 
cause for them in the organi attempts o 
burglars and assassins to disturb the peace 
and violate the domestic sanctities of the 
citizen ; second, that. the State laws were 
insufficient to protect the injured, and that 
Congress was not only authorized but bound 
to intervene; third, that he, Mr. Greeley, 
was prepared to concede to the President 
whatever powers he might ask as needful 
to put down these outrages; fourth, that 
the laws as they were passed were abso- 
fg, Aemap they did the work and the 
Ku-Klux miscreants were extinguished. . 

That, be it observed, ig Mr. Greeley’s 
view of the matter, not ours, and a view 
that he has persistently maintained from 
the beginning. His nominal pledges to the 
doctrine of decentralization as expressed 
in the Cincinnati platform, do not hinder 
him from vindicating the most extreme use 
of the Federal power that has, perhaps, 
evet been made in our experience. He was 
and is willing to confer upon the executive 
arm of the Government any power that 
it might demand in order to. interfere in 
the States, and to do the duty which the 
the Statea are unable or unwilling todo. We 
know how earnestly all the Democrats and 
several Republicans protested against this 
intervention as unconstitational and revolu- 
tionary, and how it was contended that it 
would be best in the end te letthe Southern 
communities work out their own salvation 
but Mr. Greeley then, as now, ‘trampled 
down the objection with his usual contempt 
and scorn. ' 

But what says the World, writing doubt- 
less at the very moment that its oracle was 
speaking, and on the same subject? Gree- 
ley (whom it accuses of ‘substituting his 
own personality for the platform, which he 
quite ignores,) dwells so much more ve- 
hemently upon ‘‘amnesty’’ than its appa- 
rent importance warrants, se he means 
more than amnesty, he meana to denounce 
generally the lesfatation by which the South 
has been visited. It seys: 

‘Tt is not our purpose to criticise Mr. 
Greeley, bat to interpret him. When he 
insists so strenuously and so incessantly on 
the duty of amnesty, we must look rather 
to the spirit than the letter of his patriotic 
and truly magnanimous speeches. ‘The let- 
ter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. The 
disabilities imposed: by the fourteenth 
amendment, which the President cannot 
remove, and the Ku-Klux legislation which 
clothes him with unlimited discretion, are 
conceived in the same hostile, unforgiving 
spirit towards the Sonthern le. The 

u-Klux Jaws make an invidious distinction 
between the Northern and Southern States. 
They were enacted with sole reference to 
the South, as an engine of domineering, 
revengeful insolence. They are a badge of 
servitude and inferiority. The theory of 
the Constitution is, that all the States’ are 
equal; that they are competent, except in 
extraordinary emergencies, to maintain 
order and enforce justice withjn their re- 
spective local jurisdictions; that in’ those 
rare conjunctures when domestic insurree- 
tions become too formidable ta be subdued 
by State: authority, the State. governments 
are the proper and exclusive judges of the 
necessity of Federal aid, which can be given 
only when they apply for it. This doctrine 
is conceded in its epplication to the North- 
ern, but insolently denied in respect to the 
Southern States, putting the latter in a con- 
dition of humiliating thraldom, and ventin 
upon them the vindictive passions sti 
up bythe war. The spirit of amnesty re- 
quires that they should be relieved from 
this arrogant, revengefal domination, and 

to that position of equality to-which 
they are entitled by the Constitution, and 
which is due to them asa conseqnence of 
restored brotherhood.” |; | rf 

Mr. Greeley, we opine, will not be thank- 
ful for an interpreter that renders him re- 
sponsible for the approvef of ineeln oP 

ressive, odidus, and unconstitutional 
ation. 


THE LATEST WIND: EGG. 

The peri ic philosopher, who ig now 
inabeotion Whe Western States coaxing the 
oe to vote for him as a candidate for the 

residency; has very little to say of the great 
reforms. demanded in the Cincinnati plat- 
form, and a great deal to say of another 
subject not particularly urged in that scroll. 
He refers to it generally; but he has no 
words to waste on decentralization, revenue 
reform, or the amendment of the civil ser- 
vice; while he spends his breath upon the 
er» neti ns topics of rec. i 
and peace. He eyidentiy. bation, with 
personal mouth-piece, the i 
of administrative reform has ceased to be an 
issue,’’ and that the principal point now is 

e restoration of some state of 
feeling, which is assumed not to: a 

us 


Let us ask as we have : 
means. are to be re- 
d, to what are. they to be reconciled, 


“very Siasa 





| a good one against the 


in 
his | tor 


present Con were lately soldiers in 
arms against the Government ; litical par- 
ties everywhere hold their meetin » Choose 
their representatives, to ee popular 
voice; and so far as machinery, the 
discussions and the divisions of politics are 
cogvernes, tee ——- is restored to as full 
and unbroken an integrity as it 
before the war. Does any one ee pprove 
of this restoration and desire to return to 
the broken und dishevelled condition from 
which we have just escaped ? 

Is any large body of men dissatisfied with 
the results of the war? Those results were 
the emancipation of the blacks, without 
money and without price, their subsequent 
enfranchisement as citizens, and the em- 
powering of Congress to legislate for the 
enforcement of those acts. All parties pre- 
tend to acquiesce in the fact plished. 
The Republicans do, for it is their work ; 
the Liberals do, for it was also their work ; 
and the Democrats accept the Liberals. 
Mr. Greeley, in one speech at Cincinnati, 
said ‘that slavery is dead, and that the 
nation abides forever in the sum and sub- 
stance of the verdict pronounced through 
the issues of our great contest. There is 
no longer Le question, —— can never again 
arise & question as to the etuity of the 
Union. The apple of Sank, the only 
thing that ever made on American hostile 
to his own country and Constitution, has 
utterly perished. Henceforth the American 
Union abides forever, grounded in the affec- 
tions, the necessities, and in the fervent 
devotion of the whole American peeple.”’ 
Again, in his Pittsburg speech, he declared 
that ‘‘the men of the South had done every- 
thing that had been asked of them, and were 
as good Republicans as the best. They 
talk about rebels and traitors! Fellow- 
citizens, are we never to be done with this? 
We demanded of our adversaries in the 
great civil war that they surrender their 
arms and go to their homes. They surren- 
dered them. We demanded that they aban- 
don slavery, and they abandoned slavery. 
We demanded that they enfranchise ‘the 
blacks, and the blacks are enfranchised. * 
* * We demanded that they stipulate the 
emancipated slaves shall not be paiditor 
and that the rebel debt shall never be paid 
by the Government or by the State, and 
they assented to that. * * * Everything 
has been done that we asked, everything 
has been conceded, and still they tell us, 
‘We want them to repent.’ Have they not 
brought forth works mete for repentance? 
and thus coming together in solemn con- 
vention the representatives of that Southern 
may have given their assent to the plat- 
orm of the Cincinnati Convention, which 
was the most intense, the most complete, 
Republican document that had ever been 
presented by any national convention what- 
ever. 

_ This is not strictly accurate, according to 
wma but take it so for the nonce, and 
we ask: What remains to be reconciled ? 
The victorious eg by made its demands, 
in order to secure future, and those de- 
mands are conceded ; all sides are agreed ; 
no apple of discord survives; ‘but, in that 
ma pom A ae aver a a raged 

ion, fraternity, and peace e Union is 
saved ; slavery is abolished ; liberty is uni- 
versal ; order reigns everywhere, (save where 
it is broken by some indiscreet Ku-Klax;) 
‘citizens of all sorts may travel everywhere 
unmolested ; the exchanges of commerce 
and industry are unfettered ; opinion is ab- 
solutely free ; and yet—we are told—an en- 
tire revolution of the Government and a re- 
versal of parties are necessary to set thin; 
right. General Grant ‘must be d 
though he has been one of the main 
ments of the s dous ¢ 
the party that has sup 

work must be put out of power 
Greeley, who sustained General brant and 
that party up to within a recent period, ro 


fj be chosen President, in order that 


backed by a party that has throughoat op- 
posed these beneficent changes, may get in- 
to office. The bitterness, strife, enmity, in- 
a. and proscription, which exist only, 
‘if they exist at all, as an individual i 
ment, will continue to flourish, unless that 
particular man, with his particular follow- 
ers, are allowed to take the reins and drive 
jn their own fashion. We must surrender 
the financial interests of the nation, vast 
and vital as they are; we must surren- 
der its foreign relations, in which often the 
question of peace and war hangs by a J ee 
n the prudence, discretion, and m 
of the person charged with their manage- 
ment ; we must surrender our whole domes- 
tic legislation, on which momentous conse- 
‘quences not unfrequently depend—to new 
and untried hands; to hands, perhaps, that 
were recently raised in violent resistence to 
the very being of the Republic, that a few 
sullen or bigoted spirits, on either side a 
sa line, may brought together in 
amity. 
Was any appeal ever more preposterous ? 
The vast majority of the Northern people 
have conducted themselves since the war 
witha apleis of magnanimity and kindliness 
that will be the marvel of history. ‘ 
pared with the conduct of other nations, in 
parallel . cases, their treatment of the au- 
thors of the civil war, and of the nameless 
horrors by which it was attended, is the 
most sublime example of Christian forgive- 
ness and os that has yet been re- 
corded in the annals of our race. They 
have rye ge in no resentments or re- 
venges, required only that the objects 
gained by the war should be secured against 
reversal or overthrow. In ‘means 
ado to arrive at the end they may have 
made mistakes ; their legislative expedienis 
may not have been wise in every particular, 
but they have never been animated by any 
other feeling than that of solicitude for the 
public good, and a proper forecast of future 
contingencies. Blood, exile, proscription, 
outlawry—the scaffold and the penal colony 
—which are the usual results at the close of 
civil wars, have never entered into their 
thoughts; but from the beginning they felt, 
what the soldiers, who of all our people are 
most likely to retain the prejudices and 
ions of the conflict, resolved the other 
- at Pittsburg, that ‘‘ We cherish no spirit 
of revenge toward our fellow-citizens of the 
South. The magnanimity of our late Com: 
mander-in-Chief on the Geld of Appomat-. 
tox was a sufficient pledge of the Union 
army that the ‘bloody chasm’ of the war 
was closed, ‘with malice toward . none, 
but with charity to all,’ we extend the right. 
hand of fellowship to all those who accept 
in good faith the results of the war, and 
who will extend to every American citizen 
of whatever race or color, the rights whic 
‘are solemn! ranteed by the Constita-' 
tion of the United States and the laws made 
‘in pursuance thereof.’ The rights of all, 
freely and irrevocably teed has 
the a of 
remembering peace. 
We have read Mr. Greeley’s 
attentively, and, so far as we can 


a universal and un- 


speeches 
see, his 
complaints are reduced to the single paint 
that amnesty has not yet been extended to_ 
all offenders. A few hundred of them are 
still beyond the pale. It is, uo doubt, tobe 
tted that it isso; and the objection is 
Congress so far as it 
is responsible. General Grant, reflecting the 
opinions of his party, has never ceased to 
direct its attention to the subject. No words 
‘could have been plainer, more emphatic, or 
more urgent than those in which he has 
comm the policy which Mr. .Greele 
now announces as something new, and wou! 
claim indeed as exclusively his own. He is 
entitled to credit for the earnestness of his 
devotion to it, but not more so than his 
rival, who, from the surrender at Appo- 
mattox to his last message, has taken a de- ; 
cided and foremost position in regard to 
every liberal measure. pie: 
“LET US HAVE PEACE.” 

. ta think “ t the Montane panies : 
papers thinks tha ie are 
Greeleyized, he isa fool. They ’ 
sicy chierly repediage the phia@enl te “ARE 
they utterly repudiate the on which 
he stands and the sentiments which he en- 
tertains. To show the unfathomable chasm 
that separates Mr. Greeley from his South- 
ern supporters, we give the letter written 
the Chappaqua farmer to his colored 
dn Louisville, and put it in contrast with an 
article written by the average Southern edi-' 

“New York, mber 9, 1872, 
_.“Gantiemen: I trust the Fg ae hand 
when we shall koow nothing of any man’s | 
gol, Ly Bowery! and trast him te shall 


as a man ry 
“For the present I acquiesce in expe- 


of holdi | 
tens Wah T bape tng oe at be eases 

= mint i 
strongly conduce | 
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PENN CALVIN. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


[From the Atlantic Monthly}  . 
Search high and low, search up and down, 
By light of stars or sun, 
And of all the folks of our town 
There’s like Penn Calyin none. 
He lightly hs when all condemn, 
He smiles w others pray ; 
And what is sorest truth to them 
To him is idle play. 


“Penn Calvin, lift, as duty bids, 
The bag i + our? a 4” 
He only lifts his languid lids, 
pin itm “The morn is fair !”’ 
‘Learn while you may! for life is stern, 
And Art, alas! is long,’’ 
He hums and answers: * Yes, I learn 
The cadence of a song.” 


“The world is dark with human woe ; 
Man eats of bitter food.” 

‘““The world,”’ he says, “‘is all aglow 
With beauty, bliss, and good!” 

“To crush the senses you must strive, 
The beast of flesh destroy !”’ 

**God gave this body, all alive, 
And every sense is joy!”’ 


“Nay, these be heathen words we hear, 
The faith they teach has flown— 

A midst that clings to temples drear 
And altars overthrown.”’ 

“*T reck not how nor whence it came,”’ 
He answers, “I Sess: 

If heathens felt and owned the same, 
How bright was heathenesse !”’ 


‘ nauvh wou be stubborn to believe, 
Yet learn to grasp and hold ; 

There’s power and honor to achieve, 
And royal rule of gold!”’ 

Penn Calvin plucked an open rose 
And carroled to the sky; 

“Shine, sun of Day, until its close— 
They live, and so do I!” 


His eyes are clear as they were kissed 
By some unrisen dawn ; 

Our grave and stern philanthropist 
Looks sad, and passes on. 

Our pastor scowls; the pious flock 
Avert ‘heir heads, and flee ; 

For pestilence or {earthquake shock 
Less dreadful seems than he. 


But all the children round him cling, 
Depraved as they were born; 

And vicious men his praises sing, 
Whom he forgets to warn. 

Penn Calvin’s strange indifference gives 
Our folks a grievous care ; 

He’s simply glad because he lives, 
And glac the world is fair! 


— > <> 


ROSE MARKS’ LOVERS. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

An afternoon picture through the Gooduay 
of the mountain inn, round which a wood- 
bine hung its sprays and mosses; a picture 
of velvet verdure and hazy hillside, and re- 
lieved against them a young girl, just tossed 
into her saddle by her attendant squire, turn- 
ing now for her whip and drawing on her 
gloves leisurely, as the other saddle wag ad- 
justed more to the rider’s wish; a cloud of 
fair hair beneath a black hat and drooping 
feather ; a dark blue riding habit, setting off 
a brilliant, beautiful face, where eyes and 
lips and smile all made a sort of dazzle; a 
figure round and perfect in its way, yet light 
and lithe as any willow osier, as it answered 
to the restive motion of a horse that seemed 
to be as demoniac as hose black beasts that 
the wild ladies of the German ballads gsed 
to ride. 

“What a beauty !’’ cried a lady, newly ar- 
rived, to another in the window, her cousin, 
Mrs. Burbridge. ‘‘And what a horse !’’ 

“Too fiery, by far. But she can manage 
him,’’ was the answer. 

‘**I wonder what such a horse costs ?” 

“IT can tell you. Just ten thousand del- 
lars.’ 

“*And for that child to ride! What non- 
sense! She will be the ruin of him.” 

“She? Oh! no. She can ride better than 
most jockeys. Particular attention has been 
paid to her riding. Mr. Marks is so fond of 
horses and all belonging to them, that he 
said Rose should take a lesson in the ring 
for every one she took at the piano.”’ 

“*From appearances he has kept his word. 
That horse and she are only one thing. 
Look at them now, down the valley road.’’ 

“For all that, she doesn’t ride any better 
than my Lawrence,’’ said Mrs. Burbridge. 

‘*Lawrence’s cavalry riding made a cen- 
taur of him. They do go well together,” 
said Mrs. Rodney, gazing after the -pair, as 
they rode on and disappeared in the woods. 
**It will be a nice thing for Lawrence, won’t 
it, if they always go together? So young 
and pretty, and then 80 wealthy.” 

“IT don’t know about that,’’ said Mrs. 
Burbridge to her cousin. ‘She is well 
enough—very presentable, very manageable ; 
but her money—I had rather, almost rather, 
he married a poor girl. I feel as if there was 
® stain on all her money.”’ 

**You don’t mean so?”’ 

“Yes. I want to consult you about it. 
I hardly know how to hold myself— 
whether to encourage Lawrence or not. 
= what you think when you hedr about it 
eR 

“Why, is it anything so bad as all that ?”’ 

“*Perhaps it is only foolish prejudice ; but 
the larger part of Mr. Marks’ wealth is city 
I ropert Pad 

“Well, what of that?” 

“Tenement houses, my dear, and that 
kind.”’ 

“Good gracious, Emily, you’re not going 
to be so silly as——”’ 

**Do justlisten. He owns whole streets of 
that sort, to begin with; and for anything 
more desirable he manipulates, Mr. Bur- 
bridge says, in this way,’? and Mrs. Bur- 
bridge drew closer to her gossip, pausing to 
count the stitches in her afghan strip. “Hav- 

ng seen advantages in a piece of property,” 
she resumed, ‘‘which is either not for sale or 
else at an extraordinary high rate, he buys, in 
another name, an adjoining building, and lets 
that out to a crowd of poverty-stricken fami- 
lies, and makes of it as complete a nuisance 
as the law allows, with brawling women and 
screams of crying children and tippling and 
quarreling men. Presently itis full of liquor- 
selling dens or worse; the police have to be 
called in two or three times a night; and 
presently the buildings on either side, not to 
be had for love nor moncy before, are for sale 
at a sacrifice. Then he tears down altogeth- 
er, builds his palace, and Icts it out in floors, 
and adds another ten or twenty thousand a 
year to his income. You can see he can 
afford to let his little girl have ten thousand 
dollar horses ; though it is a mere vulgarity, 
of course.’’ 

“I should think so! 
money |’? 

** Yes. Last year he turned out the old 
Miss Souths from the house where their 
yreat-grandfather had lived in the colonial 
times. They loved every brick in it. A 
charming old house; ancestral pictures let 
into the walls; carved mahogany stairways 
black with age ; quaint old rooms, all full of 
legends and associations, Here their great- 
-randmother had stood when she fell in love 
with her husband coming in the door; from 
that window their grandfather fired the first 
thot on the British ; here their mother hap- 
pened to sit down when she came home a 
bride; and so on. They had a story for 
every nail in the walls. And then their 
garden, in the heart of the city, full of fruit— 
that delightful, breezy, bowery garden! And 
they had been offered a Seamed thou- 
sand for the place by two different persons— 
one wanting it for himself, and one wantin 
it to present to the Historical Soeicty; and, 
of course, small as their possessions were 
they refused to think of such a thing, | But 
Mr. Marks got hold of the neighboring 


What a way to make 


beget marauders, and the evil wretches 
apie Ast so they sold pede 2g o 

a song. were obliged to go e 
country ; tor they could not afford any city 
rent out of the interest of the pittance that 
Mr. Marks paid for the house, And poor 
Miss Priscilla died, verily, I believe, of home- 
sickness. So you understand, my dear, when 
I see Miss Rose come floating down at night, 
when the lamps are lit here, in her Indian 
gauze and diamonds, the rose and the lily 
alive, all smiles and blushes, and enough to 
take your breath away with her beauty, as I 
must admit, I tell Lawrence that I can’t 
help regarding her as a lovely flower that 
has grown up on a heap of compost. And 
somehow I can’t bear to think o ae 
children being Mr. Marks’ grandchildren ; 
and there itis!’? And Mrs. Burbridge shook 
out her dimities and guipures with the air of 
one whose money (what she had of it) had 
been so long coming down through the hands 
of so many ancestors that it had gotten very 
clean and bright in the handling. ‘* But, 
then, after all,”’ said she, ‘‘ you see, as I 
said, it may be only foolish prejudice ; and 
somehow I can’t bear to think, either of 
Lawrence letting such a fortune slip throngh 
his fingers. An only child she is; a heavy 
settlement she would have; and Lawrence 
could have the army, and such a palace as he 
could make of the old Burbridge place. I 
declare, I don’t know what to do!’’ 

Perhaps Miss Rodney, who had renty 
seen a good deal of the world, was not muc 
intimidated by her conversation with Mrs. 
Barbridge, or else she had conceived some 
interest in Rose Marks’ own identity, and 
wanted to see if it amounted te anythiag in 
itself; for she was stand. - ~or? as 
Rose dashed up the steps a inv vad of her 
ride. ‘‘What a lovely horse,’’ said Miss 
Rodney, as Lawrence handed Miss Rose 
down and presented her to his cousin. 

“Olabeauty. Isn’the?’ cried the sweet 
voice of Rose Marks. ‘‘ My birth-day pres- 
ent from papa. Oh! you don’t know what a 
good, kind, dear old father, Miss Rodney. 
Mr. Bunbridge’s cousin, pap.’”? And as the 
little figure straightened itself, any one might 
see that the child was prouder of her father 
than if he had been a prince. 


and cold air, that would have seemed like 
haughtiness, if haughtiness from him the rich 
pleseian to Miss Rodney, of the blue blood, 
would not have been preposterous. Then 
he asked Rose if her ride had been pleasant, 
and walked on beside young Mr. Dunlap, 
with his head down and the evening paper 
of the day before, which had only come in a 
couple of hours since, clasped in his hands 
behind him. ‘‘ He is plotting some new mis- 
chief,’ thought Miss Rodney. And Rose 
kissed her fingers to him when he glanced 
back, and then ran up stairs; and a smile 
shone on his face like a burst of sunlight in 
an autumn wood, if so poetical a figure suited 
well any expression of a face seamed over 
with so many fine wrinkles that it resembled 
a multiplication table. 

Lawrence was waiting for her when she 
came down to dinner, an hour later; and so 
was young Mr. Farren; and so was Roger 
Danlap, too—the last a clerk of Mr. Marks’. 
But Lawrence’s cavalry air had a way of dis- 
tancing competitors, and it was his arm she 
took. She was fairly resplendent in her fresh 
young beauty, clad in 2 white garment, whose 
skirts and ruffles surrounded her with sug- 
gestion of white rose petals, and wearing 
pale coral ornaments of Neapolitan carving. 
On the coral sticks of her point lace fan glit- 
tered sprays of diamonds, and a diamond but- 
terfly twinkled as it danced on its spiral 
amidst a stem of coral berries, in her yellow 
hair. And so catching all eyes and winning 
all hearts with her loveliness, she went to 
the sumptuous dinner, with its trout and 
game and dainties, its mountain berries, deli- 
cious confections and early oranges—the Mo- 
selle-Muscatel wine, and the Mocha—smil- 
ing and happy and pleased with ali the world. 
As Mr, a took his seat at the table 
with her father, and looked at her brilliance 
and gayety, he could not help remembering 
the scenes he had witnessed only the day 
before at a tenement house of her father’s 
where an errand had sent him, unaccustomed 
to any but the counting-room work, which 
hardly revealed details in their squalor. 

He recalled the street, recking with stench- 
es under the July sun, beneath which a glass 
would haye stood at more than a hundred, 
and where not a breath of wind was blowing; 
the great rude building, whose scorchin 
bricks radiated the heat like a furnace, til 
the very air seemed baked; the loathsome 
entries, foul and fcetid and thronged, and on 
the first of which, before the heat had come, 
water had plainly stood in pools ; he saw the 
a rats that disputed places with the dirty, 
alf-naked children on the wicked stairway; 
Jeud lying everywhere in heaps; the 
smell of fever through the air. Women had 
come out there with uncombed heads and 
filthy tongues, and had accosted him; men 
had been lying drunk and sunstruck in the 
rooms he passed; he heard swearing and 
yey 2 and children crying on every side. 
And half-suffocated and wholly heart-sick, 
he was ready to swear and cry himeclf, with 
the awful thoughts and sights and sounds 
and smelis. He ed a room there, where 
six miserable girls herded together. They 
might have been glad and sweet, if not as 
lovely, as this girl, with food and rest and 
ignorance of care and sin. But they braided 
hats in a manufactory for by ee cents aday; 
and they P as together a hundred dollars a 
year for their one room, and lived on crack- 
ers, with not enough of those. They had no 
place for baths, and no soap, no towels, no 
time ; they had no dress but one old gown 
and a shawl; their hair had all been cut off 
and sold long ago; they never read, they 
had no lights, no books, no pennies to buy 
papers; their single lnxury was a broken 
scrap Of looking-glass, in which they were 
so wretched, they had ceased to look; they 
rose before, day and they labored till dark ; 
and for the rest they vegetated, and a mold 
and mildew seemed to have fallen upon them. 
One of them was singing, as he went by, a 
low, sad strain—a single remembrance meas- 
ure of an old childish tune. She sang it over 
and over, as if she had forgotten what she 
did, till another peevishly asked her to be 
done. He remembered, too, the room, still 
higher up, where a child lay dying—dying as 
much from starvation—the starvation of 
father and mother before he was born—as 
from anything else. The young clerk’s 
orders had been to solicit the rent there, or 
te turn the people out. He hesitated at the 
scene before him. From that high room in 
the hot roof he could see a gleam of the sun- 
set and the river. The child had been lifted 
for the sight or for the air; and he lay in his 
father’s arms, while the mother, sitting on 
the floor, for there was no other seat in the 
room, hid her head in her apron, as if she 
could not endure to see the child, or the 
world in whieh he was—a little white, trans- 
parent creature—the last of five, who had all 
gone the same way. As Dunlap had looked 
in the door, the child was trying to lift his 
hand to his father’s cheek; but te fell back 
helpless, and the man bent his suffering face 
to hear what he wanted. ‘*Poor John! poor 
John !’—that ‘was all. “Oh! what did he 
say?” cried the woman, springing up and 
burying her face beside the boy's on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. And then a light shone on 
the little face that neither parent saw; and 
thechildhadgone. And Dunlap had dropped 
a trifle of money on the floor, and had stolen 
down without a word, and had paid the rent 
out of his own purse. Now, as he recalled 
all of these things, and realized that on such 
a foundation so much of the splendor and 
— this girl before him had been cre- 
ated, be wondered at himself to think that 
he loved her so passionately—he, her father’s 
clerk, not thought dangerous enough to be 


g | kept out ofthe way! And then he said, as 


ifin answer: 
Her splendor, her luxury, her toilet—yes, 
al) created out. of such suffering and sorrow ; 


p- | but her grace and beauty, and lovely soul— 


before the gong sounded, 


Mr. Marks bowed with a somewhat stiff 


THH NEW NATIONAL HRA. 
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and exchanged 
a dozen strong sentences with himself. | 
lap questioned whether, if any of them. 
knew what those dozen strong sentences 
were, they would still be pledging Rose, and 
sending their love glances across the brim of 
their g . For now, the edge of appetite 
am blunted, one and another some 
word to say to Mr. Marks about that even- 
r. 

a) ON the most welcome newspaper to- 
day, Mr. Marks, was it?’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Farren. ‘A very annoying affair to you! 
Disgusting remarks, too! Journalism has 
reached a point where muzzling is too good 
for it. Was your loss serious ?’ 

“I. was — fully insured,’’ said Mr. 

Marks, grimly. 
“*That’s fortunate,’’ said Lawrence Bur- 
bridge, ‘‘for it was one of the accidents not 
to be foreseen. In fact, [dont know how the 
burning of a tenement house is to be helped. 
I should think it was to be calculated upon 
with as much certainty as the return of 
Encke’s comet. Number of live’s lost, I see. 
Sad, but the stupid creatures were heavy 
with drink, I suppose.”’ 

‘** Poor things! Oh, poor things!’’ cried 
Rose, as she bent forward to listen, over her 
suspended ice. 

“IT don’t know,’’ said Mrs. Burbridge, 
from the opposite chair, with her icy bland- 
ness as they all made their excuses for the 
millionaire. ae Cs 

“If they had lived, they had so much to 
suffer; and, as it is, they have made a short 
and swift exit, and are well over their trou- 
ble. I always hesitate to say whether I am 
glad or sorry at such things. People as poor as 
that sort of vermin, you know ; and certainly 
fire is a great purifier. And then nobody is 
to blame, I suppose.’’ 

‘*Pardon, madame. One person was to 
blame. Perhaps his sin was no more than 
avarice or thoughtlessness; but it was his 
duty to see that his agents obeyed orders. 
And a dozen lives would have been saved, 
according to the newspaper, if the fire-escape 
had been in order on my house.”’ 

** Your house, papa!’ cried Rose. And 
her eyes opened wide with a sudden terror, 
the color forsook her lovely face; her lips 
trembled, and she would have risen from the 
room before one of all the ready escorts there 
could reach her, but for Mr. Dunlap’s voice 
at her side, with a ring of authority in it she 
had never heard before. 

**Miss Rose,’ he said, and said so that 
she heard him through all the noise of the 


swer around her: ‘“‘Do not add to this 
trouble, It is great enough without your ag- 
itation. Comfort him, if you can?’ She 
turned, and gazed Mr. Dunlap in the face. 
The look there reassured her, perhaps— 
stilled her, at any rate. It was not the look 
of admiration and adulation that she knew 
so well in other eyes, it was that of some 


she saw it, something within her conscious- 
ness, like that last stroke of nature in the 
setting of a crystal, added that look to the 
sum of many things—the gentle deeds, the 
constant observances, the unobtrusive care, 
the protecting shield, the fear lest she should 
lose it all, the knowledge that it was pre- 
scious ; and all at once it was that Rose 
Marks recognized her master. It was only 
one of the infinitesimal fractions of time in 
which we sometimes feel as if we recalled all 
another life that we have lived; and then, 
with a smile destroying that shadow of hor- 
ror and sadness on her face, she turned back 
to her father, crying: ‘‘Oh, papa! We must 
give our lives to make it up to those who 
were spared !’’ 

**That we will!’’ cried her father, slowly, 
and went on with his dinner; for his mind 
had been decided as to his future conduct 
this hour or more, and he needed something 
to support him through his resolution. It 
had such a flash of lightning to open his eyes, 
perhaps; but now they were open, indeed. 
And when dinner was over, he waited upon 
Rose himself up stairs to his own parlor. 

Mr. Dunlap stood at the foot of the stairs 
when she came down again, a little after 9. 
She was very pale, and her eyes were dim, 
for she had been crying ; but she looked love- 
lier to him than when all her lusters and col- 
ors were about her, for anew emotion, a 
look of womanliness, had kindled on her face, 
that heightened and deepened the expres- 
sion of every other feeling there. 

As she lingered on the last step but one, 
Lawrence Burbridge came up, and asked her 
to pin the rosebud on his lappel. And, as 
she did so, he bent to kiss the fingertip, for 
Mr. Dunlap was picking up a flower she had 
dropped upon the floor; but, with a quick 
flush, she snatched the hand away, though 
she laughed. 

‘**Is yonr father in his parlor, and may I 
go up to see him ?”’ whispered Lawrence. 

‘* Of course you may,” said Rose. 

‘*When I come down,” said he, in the 
same tone, ‘‘ perhaps I shall have the right 
to take what—”’ 

But Rose sprang lightly past him, down 
the step. She knew what he meant, and she 
was no coquette ; but she was not unwilling 
that gold or pinchbeck should be tested. 

So Lawrence knocked at Mr. Marks’ door, 
and was bidden to enter. 

** Mr, Marks,”’ said he, after some brief 
formality, ‘“‘I have sought this interview 
witha purpose; andI do not know how to 
do anything but proceed at once to the point. 
You cannot but have noticed my admiration 
of your daughter.’? And he paused, a little 
embarrassed, , it may be. 
“‘T have noticed it, sir,” said the father, 
looking up from the papers spread on the 
table before him. 
** And my desire to make her my wife,’’ 
resumed Lawrence, coming to the point, in- 
deed. “* But I have not thought it consonant 
with my ideas of propriety and the usages of 
my family to address her until I had spoken 
with yourself,’’ 
**T am glad of that, sir,’ said Mr. Marks, 
“* For when you have heard what I have got 
to say you may possibly prefera diiferent 
course.”? 
** Indeed.” 
“Yesterday, sir, my daughter was the 
hciress of an immense fortune—a fortune in 
gaining which I have strained every nerve 
and spent two-thirds of my life. To-night 
she has agreed to surrender the whole of it: 
and be deprived of everything but an an- 
nuity—sufficient, indeed, for comfort, but far 
from wealth, The luxuries she now enjoys, 
horses, liveries, splendid dresses and jewels, 
and open stalls, she will have from her hus- 
band, or not; for the great body of this 
wealth which [ have accumulated for her is 
now to go toward making restitution to the 
poor of the city for the wrong her father has 
done them, It has been sweated out of them, 
as gold is sweated out of the coin ; it is to be re- 
stored to them, so far as itis possible. Tene- 
ment houses are to be built, which shall heal 
where others have been hurt; streets are to 
be purified, hospital beds endowed, foundlings 
are to be cared for, anda score of such atone- 
ments made to the new generation for the 
suffering of the last—sutlering that the 
gathering together of this money has caused 
them, and which it needed some miracle 
some ane of a — tenement house and 
many victims in it, to let me ize. But 
please God, sir, my life will sip se to undo 
whet T have done; and my daughter stands 
y me. 
‘Mr. Marks,”’ said Lawrence then, ‘I 
can harly believe that I understand—that I 
hear you rightly.’”’ 
** You understand me perfectly.” 
**And this decision of yours is irreyo- 
cable ?”’ 
** Irrevocable !”? 
‘“*T cannot tell you how this astonishes 
mc—astonishes mail pains me. T am not re- 
gardless of your daughter, believe me. I am 
attached to her. I am—I am in love wit! 
her! Ishould not have married her for tier 
money; but I could not marry her wit) + 
money. What you say—in fact, my—in) it 
come as @ Ca Officer, and a mar whose: 


other voices echoing with question and an- 


one stronger than she and able to help. As | 


ou : Is the way clear for me ina certain 
direction, or not?”’ 

“You mean with little Rose Marks?” 
said Burbridge, with a bitter and unpleasant 
laugh. “I wish you joy, my dear boy, if 
you follow that line. I don’t know a pleas- 
anter person to spend a summer with than 
the little Rose; and I am sure she must be 
pleasant to spend all the summers with, if 
one wants to spend all the summers with 
anybody. But as for me, I can’t afford it!” 
*And then I may Count you out ?”” : 
“Out,”? said Lawrence, and sought his 
room by another passage. 

Meanwhile, Rose and Mr. Dunlap had 
strolled along the hall to the porch, and 
then had slipped down the gravel walk, 
and were sitting on the big rock at the 
edge of the little mountain lake, now talk- 
ing and now silent—always skirting the 
secret in either heart, but never touching it. 
“I suppose you know what papa and I 
have been talking about,’’ said she, at 
last, twisting the end of a scarf around her 
throat, for the dew was glittering all about 
them. 

“*I suppose 80,’’ said Roger. 

‘And what do you think of it 2” 

“T think it is a magnificent and heroic sac- 
rifice,”” he answered impetuously. 

‘*And then you are going to stay and help 
us ?’’ slyly. 

“I? Do you suppose it possible that I 
could leave? » And now ?”’ 

“I didn’t know you were so fond of papa,” 
said the demure little wretch. 

**It is not papa, Miss Rose,’’ said Mr. Dun- 
lap, looking straight ahead, and then paus- 
ing abruptly. Did he pause to note how the 
dusky water was swelling sweetly and softly 
before him, she wondered ; how the mirrored 
stars were shaking in the cool, dark depths ; 
how the great mountain lifted its shadows in- 
to the shadowy violets of the heavens, while 
the fragrant wind came stealing around him, 
rich with the honey of the hillside blossoms ? 
Indeed, he saw nothing of any of it. He 
only thought. Should he speak, and risk, 
and lose everything; or should he wait till 
years of service had won the prize? Andhe 
sat there wrapped in a spell of silence, 
neither able to speak nor move, in the stress 
of the strong emotion that his heart was 
beating out, as if it were telling the hours of 
his life. And then a light breath, more fra- 
grant than the wind from the mountain flow- 
ers, was stealing across his lips ; and a little 
rosy face, rosy through all the dusk, was 
looking into his; and a voice was whisper- 
ing: ‘Is it 1?” and there followed the long, 
passionate silence of two new lovers in each 
others arms. 

** Miss Marks !’’ a voice came calling down 
the gravel walk and close beside them. 
‘* Where is Miss Marks? Is that you, Miss 
Rose? Oh, don’t rise, I pray! It is so dark 
that, just coming out of the light, I saw no- 
body till you spoke. I came to say good 

” 


“* Are you going, then, Mr. Farren?’’ 

** By the morning train, I have to thank 
you for so much that is pleasant this sum- 
mer.”? 

‘‘ And I you, Iam sure. You will come 
Do. Good-by. The 

And then the secon 
first. 

** Weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing,’’ said Rose. ‘* But you—you are fine 
gold.” 

*‘ Only for the setting of my jewel, then,”’ 
said the flushed and happy fellow. And 
presently the people up in the parlors heard 


| por semere journey.”’ 
suitor went after the 


melody : 


** And resist my heart I’ll wear her, 
For fear my jewel tyne.” 


‘“‘ That sounds very much like lovers,’ said 
Mrs. Rodney to her cousin, sitting at her 
station of the morning, in the window's em- 
brasure. ‘* DidI hear some one say that was 
Mr. Dunlap’s voice? I wonder, Emily, if all 
our calculations are to turn out mere idle- 
ness, and that is not to be amatch. Do you 
know, I thought so at dinner.”’ 

‘* Dear me, I hope not!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Burbridge. %T have been thinking and 
thinking, and have about made up my mind 


name, you know, is what Lawrence calls a 
change of base ; and, for the rest, the father 
need be only a semi-occasional incumbrance. 

d there are good manners and good looks 
and good temper, and then all that money. 
No; I can’t let it go.”’ 

“Very wise,” said Miss Rodney; ‘* but 
from that sound, I fear, too late !’’ 

**T hope not,” repeated Mrs. Burbridge. 
‘“T he idea of throwing away such beauty and 
such fortune on father’s clerk? No, no; she 
must make it a point, yousee, to marry above 
her station. 

** Mrs. Burbridge,”’ said Mr. Marks, stand- 
ing behind that lady as she spoke, ‘‘ I am in 
no hurry to give away my daughter yet ; but, 
when I do part with her, I shall think she 
has married far above her station if it is toa 
man with half the well-tested excellencies 
of her father’s clerk !—7' he Independent. 

a 


A Noble Animal. 


The following is from the Portland Press : 

A. B. Newman, assistant light-keeper at 
Mount Desert, is the owner of a fine New- 
foundland dog, of whom we are told the fol- 
lowing anecdote : On Sunday, the 15th ult., 
Mr. Newman’s little boy, nine years old, 
strayed away and was missing for about two 
hours. The mother went out of doors and 
called to him, when the dog, in response, ran 
up from the shore with the boy’s wet cap in 
his mouth, and signified by his actions that 
he desired her to follow him. The mother, 
alarmed, called the father, who was sleeping 
in the house, and they followed the dog as 
quickly as possible. Down by the shore, on 
a rock, the little boy was lying insensible 
his clothes wet, as if he had been d ed 
from the water. After long efforts, in which 
the dog rendered all the assistance he could in 
his mute way, the boy was resuscitated, and 
afterward told his story. He was on the 
beach gathering shells when a large wave 
came in and carried him off in the undertow. 
The dog jumped in after him, but the wave 
prevented him from reaching the boy for some 
minutes. He seized him by the leg of his 
trowsers and tried to drag him ashore, but 
the cloth tore in his teeth, and the boy said 
that he had an indistinct recollection ‘of the 
dog coming down below the surface for him 
again, and that was the last thing he was 
conscious of. It seems that the dog had 
dragged the child up on the rock out of reach 
of the waves and had tried to restore him. 
When he heard the mother’s call he took the 
cap to inform her, as well as he co 1d, of the 
affair, and hasten assistance. 
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POWELL HOUSE, 


158 Thompson Street, 
Near Houston, NEW YORK. 








This house possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city; been newl 

painted and furnished with new farniture, beds 
and bedding throughout. It is heated with hot 
air, abundantly supplied with hot and eold wa- 
ter baths for the use of boarders; and is de- 
signed especially for comfort and conventence 
for respectable families: The location is cen- 
tral and it possesses the advantage ‘ 
within a few minutes walk of the principi 

charanes, and the very main line of city rail- 
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or their baggage to express agen 

of railways or on board of steamboats, 
on to their checks until they arrive at the 
when the proprietor will send 
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and see us whenever you are in the city? 


a mellow voice ringing out with the old} 


at last to the other thing. A change of 
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the city, can avoid the ag- ; 
not giving up the checks 4 
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GO TO 
.JAMES HAGGENMAKER, 
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MADE TO ORDER, 
REPAIRING NEATLY DONE, 


ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


se 17-tf AwnacosTiA, D. C. 





NO TECK. 


The undersigned having started a 
Milk Dairy at Potomac City, 


quantity to those desiring it, at ten cents per 
quart, 
sey Orders left at JONES & ROWLAND'S 


Feed Store will be promptly attended to. 
aug 22-tf M. H. HUNTER. 


Howard University, 
1872-73. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Year begins September 17; Tuition and 
Room free. 





LAW DEPARTMENT. 


Year begins October 7; Tuition, $50; Fall 
course, in advance, $80. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins October 9; Lectures begin daily, 
at 5.30 o'clock P. M. Fees: Matriculation, $5; 
Course of Lectures, $100. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 
Year hegins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 
year, Prom, -nadirn for admission examined Sep- 
tember 10. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 
year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 
tember 9 and 10. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 
year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 
tember 9 an 10. 

A. L. BARBER, Secretary. 
sep5-6t 


GILBERT HOUSE, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872. 


The House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the ist Church, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 
well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be 
kept open daring the season as a 

First Clase Private Boarding House. 


The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. As 

Rererences—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Kev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, 
Albany ; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Col. K. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F. 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, S. C. 

myl6é-4m 0O.C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


ee HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 











Tablos always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give us a call. 

1 now tf 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No. 412 Eleventh Street, 





Between E street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“ 
POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 Thompson Street, 
Near Honaston, NEW YORK. 
WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
feb 20-tf la 
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ARBERS WANTED. 
To good, steady workmen permanent employ- 
ment _— and good pay. 
Address 


LEWIS TEMPLE, Hair Dresser, 
66 Union st., New Bedford, Mass. 
je 27-3m 





Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is widely known 
as one of the most 
effectual remedies 

_ ever discovered for 
‘ cleansing the sys- 
-tem and purifying 
the blood. It has 
stood the test of 
— with a con- 

stantly growing re 
utation, based on te 
intrinsic virtues, and sustained by its re- 
markable cures. So mild as to be safe and 
beneficial to children, and yet so searching 
as to effectual] out. the t cor- 
ruptions of the such as the scrofulous 
and syphilitic contamination. Impurities, 
= diseases that have a in = _— 
years, soon yield to this powe anti- 
dote, and a Henee its wonderful 
cures, many of which are publicly known, 
of Scrofula, and all scrofulous diseases, 
Ulcers, Eruptions, and eruptive dis- 
orders of the skin, Tumors, Blotches, 


Boils, Pimples, Pustyles, St. 
apn eae tag a 
las, Tetter, t eum, ld 
He Ringworm, and internal Ul- 
/ cera of the Uterus, Stomach, 

and Liver. cures other com- 
’ plaints, to which it would not scem especi- 


ally adapted, such as y, Dyspep- 

sia, Fits, Neuralgia, Heart Disease, 
‘emale Weakness, Debility, 

poisons. 

It is an excellent restorer of health and 


BOOTS & SHOES SAVING 


Chartered by the Government of the United 


Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
received. 


is prepared to furnish PURE MILK in any | private and confidential. 


THE FREEDMAN'S | 


CoMm PAN YW. 


J National Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


States. 


Opposite the Treasury. 


Vv 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 


_— 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. All deposits payable on 
demand, with interest due. All accounts strictly 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN- 
STITUTION, established by the authority of 
the United States Government for the benefit of 
the Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or 
color, and offers its great advantages to all 
classes alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS, Cut off your 
vices—don’t smoke—don't drink—don't buy U#- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK, 


Open from 9 A. M. to4 P.M. each day, ou. 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 
deposits only, from 6} to 8 o’clock. je 22-ly 


“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union."’ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Vatices of the Press. 


The model crenpaper of our country. Com- 
plete in all the departments of an American 
Family Paper, Harper’s Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title,‘ A JournaLor Civint- 
zaTion.’’—New York Evening Post."’ 

The best pebiiceties of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest. collections of reading niatter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are:numer- 
ous and beantiful, bein rien i pre chief 
artist ofthe country.— Boston oeler. 
Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated news r. Nor -does, ita 
valoe depend on its illustrationa alone. Its 
reading matter is of & high order of literary 
merit—varied, instruetive, entertaining, ‘and 
unexceptionable.—N. FY. Sun. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS: 
Harper's Weekly, one year; $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
fivesubscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subseriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00 ; 
or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back tfambers can be sup- 
plied at any time. 

The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will ba sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of  aaapoege aes iyi a ne 
& postage on flarper's Weextyis 20 cen 
year, which must be ‘paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address , 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

_. New-York. 


“Unquestionably the best sustained 
kind in the World. 


Harper’ s Magazine. 


Yotices of the Press. 

_ There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine ah intelligent reading 
family.ean' less afford to be without. Man 

magazines are aceumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There isnot a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanieal execution. 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confeasedly, a more popular magazine ‘in 
the world.— New England Homestead, 
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Work of the 


ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cycloptedia we can place in our libraries. 

arper’s ee ey is a record of travel every 
where since the hour of its es‘ablishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Camming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their litera- 
ry biography. Oar artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring s cimens 
— work in the Magazine.—N. ¥. Stand 
ard. 
It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper's,—The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1872. 
TERMS ; 

Harper's Magazine one year $4 00 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7, 
Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 
A complete set, of mae? Magazine. now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Sin- 
gle volume, r/ mail, postpaid, $3, Cloth cases, 
tor binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, postpaid. 
The postage on H $ Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 

Address © HARPER & BROTHERS, 

no 9 ’ New York. 





‘A Repository of 


st ion. 


‘ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements-alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it alao contains stofies, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.— Boston ‘Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
New ‘York Evening Post. - 
The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the H publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of ers for whom 
it is iateoded—the mothers and daughters in 
average ilies—cannot but 

sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 
are to-day making very many homes happier 
than the have been before the women began 
taking lessons in persenal and household and 
social management from this good-natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N. ¥, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
 TRRMB. 
Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00.’ 
An extra copy of ither the Magaséne, Weekly, 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every elub } 
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A repository of biography and history, litera- 


Fashion, | Pleagure,.and In- |, 


profit by its good | pis 


‘| PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


§ AND. TRUST|NEW NATIONAL ERA 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 





The New Natioyat Era will partaks of a two 


fold mature—that of an Advocate and an Edu 
cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main- 
tain every right pertaining to the American citi- 
—_ independent of race, color, or accident of 

irth. 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or the 
national ensign waves. 
columns will be an especial medium for the 
effective diffusion of right principles and much. 
needed instruction, and for the inculcation of 
those habits of industry, economy, and self-re- 
liance which conduce to independent manhood, 
and give ¥ tality and energy to free government, 


It will demand the recognition of these 


As an Educator, it; 


insuring in return blessings to the governed. 
While the editors of the New Nattonat Era 


are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, yet thecolumns will 
the discussion of all ques: 
ance to the country by any of its citizens. 
munications suitable for publication in these 
columns, are solicited from our friends in al! 


1 be open for 
i0ns of vital import- 


om- 


rts of the country, especially in the Southern 
tates. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especiali 
terests of the colored American citizen, th. 

J justice for all men will gov 
ern the policy of the New Nationa Era. It will 
demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen w: ich it will not freely accord to every 
other. Ii will oppose any attempt to confer 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
nests Ase pan equality before the law, and full 

n Of person and property in eve te 
and Territory of the N stones Tain, vata 

The New Natrona Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
oe of the reconstructed States.. Remem- 

ering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationa: Bra 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can parly is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfastand inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 


which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the land. : iene 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is iutonden to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting 
maases, and the pam which would promote 
the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportuni- 
ties enjozed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


‘The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention, 


_The New Nationa Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 


where to aid us by their subscriptions and thar 
influence. 


- The subscription price ef the New Nationa. 
Era will be $2.60 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance, 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D, C. 


OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, . Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. 0.: 








Value. 
For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch..$30 00 

For 30 subscribers 1 Silv. (Am.) Watch...40 @O 

For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch.20 0@ 
For 16 subscribers 1 set Silv. Tea Spoons..10 O@ 

For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble 

For 5 subscribers cash 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


_For two subscribers, with the money, ($5,) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
present the person sending us the names with 

attlefield’s Splendid Steel Engraving of Presi 

dent Grant, by mail postpaid, caretully put up 
onaroller. This engraving costs three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell. for three dol- 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 


For ten years subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers 
$50 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
copy of the New Narioxat Era one year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame 
rican Agriculturist for one year, published 
monthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted to 
the farm, garden, and household, the su »scrip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, x monthly, 
fer one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Hur 
pers New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazaar, 
or Harper's Weekty one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either of these 
journals alone is $4 per year. ‘hese papers 
need no new commendation from us; their rep- 
-utation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one’ year 
and the New Nationa Ee one year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 


Subscripiion Price of the Wew 
Vational Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


1 copy one year. 
EWEN nc nin in a vatvianwia'p dain oobeaane 
RP Ne SE III 5. ag «v's sans ncahee saunas 


DP OURINR BON ii 5) since nw snes xen 3oSelen 
@ onpies aie months... ..........0ccmenpibho deeds 


11 copies one year 
10 copies six months 


Do not detay subscribing. If it t+ not convenfent to ium 
acribe for a year, send $1.25 for six months. If it costa 
Httle personal sacrifice the investment will pay. 


To prevent loss send all money in Post Office Ordors, Re 
gistered Letters, or Drafts. 


All Pestmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 

Aditss FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


Lock Box $1, Washington, D,.0 


Agents for the New National Era. 





EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, Washington. 
ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 L street, Washington. 
Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Seventh street, near Boundary 
triet of Columbia. 
D. C. GRIFFING, Rox 468, Oberlin, Obio. 
Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar stroct, Nashville, Tennessee. 
R. H. SINGLETON, Winchester, Tenn. 
ouaRete i rattan hes eat se 

> No.3 t st., Salem. 4 
L. H. McCABE, in the State of Tozas,” ' 
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of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in remit- | Vsatie 

tance; or, six copies for "$20.00, without extra wtiion 

co Ee od “ * tte - a : 

bacri i ns to Harper 2 Magasiae, Weekly . 

jand Basel tone pidren forqne year,$' 00; or, 
twoof Hampers Festodicely 0.000. enna ARS 

one year, . ... .. , | S&MUBL ADGER, 823 South st , Phi} 

Back numbers can be su GEO. H. MITCHELE, $3 Union st. New pedtra Week 
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father is yet ving and will be, I hope, this 
many @ year, forbids me to pursue this affair, 
since it takes so unfortunate a turn. And, 


os oe ae , 
ou W raw your sition ,’? 
‘*T see no altemative." 

** You are at liberty to do so. 
candor. Good evening, sir,’ 


pro 
erty, made a nuisance opposite and. on-both re | were her own, herself... And it was they 
wes, so that the innocent old ladies copld | that he loved, that he. would serve in silence 


Rither get in nor out of their own, house | forever, aud. die. if need be. And then he 
without Insult and offense, nor enjoy pegee| wondered if 


and quiet after they were in ; for their.sleep |: 
was broken by the turmoil whew addrunken 
woman, was. taken screami the station. 
house every, night, and idays were 'un:: 
happy, with such sights and enmesas you can 

wdlfAgoagine, Anal they were heartbeoken | had 


with Jonesomences, for their friends, . of himself, tls’ 

ours®, 660ld hot come to see them with | ¥ne paper 

hing fike the old frequency ; ‘and re ‘ | him, spear 
aad 


Kiso, do not engage hackmen to bring you to 
the house, but take the Houston <i Coches 
street cars, which rou on a lize with all the 
Cenctece Boston and Norwich. landings, and 
depots, on West. street. The Houston and 
hambers Street cars, will land them within 
halfa block from thehouse. _—s_, 

, an example of the assiduovs care to pro- 
vide for the re- 


tally the avant of persone vatag 
tion oO 
: Powell House, and solicits thei 


in the mc aes renewing the 

and vigor of digestive organs, 

it di the depression and listless lan- 

‘guor ns cea tember tet Seamng 
appears, people feel better, and live longer, 

for cleansing the blood. The system moves 

_ on with renewed vigor and a new leaso of 


I like your 
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Fags te che me 
T=. WMCP POWELL, Proprietor. f 
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